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VotumeE III JANUARY, 1947 NUMBER 4 


EDITORIAL 
A Theological Meditation on Latin America 


RECENT prolonged journey through thirteen Latin Ameri- 
A can lands moves me, in the spirit and within the purposes 
of this Review, to survey the vast continental area to the 
south of the United States. What is the spiritual significance of 
Latin America today? What are some of its ultimate spiritual facts? 


A ConTINENT BEYOND BABEL 


The necessity of making public addresses in Spanish to the most 
diverse audiences in all the countries visited made me impressively 
aware once again of the linguistic marvel of the Americas. Through- 
out the geographical immensity that stretches southward from the 
Mexican Gulf, one language, Spanish or Portuguese, is virtually all 
that is needed as a basis for human understanding and the com- 
munication of truth. Despite the existence of hundreds of dialects 
and indigenous tongues that are spoken by groups throughout this 
region, the knowledge of one or other of the two Iberian languages 
makes one, to all intents and purposes, a citizen of Latin America. 
Here Babel and the confusion of tongues are a smaller impediment 
to human understanding than in any similar area of the world. For 
Spanish, which is spoken in eighteen Latin American Republics, and 
Portuguese, which is spoken in Brazil, the largest country in the 
Western world, are so similar that there is no need of translation 
from one to the other. 

Add a knowledge of English to that of Spanish or Portuguese and 
a simple bilingualism makes one a citizen of the Americas as a whole. 
If, therefore, the Western Hemisphere, extending from the tip of 
Alaska to Cape Horn, fails to achieve human understanding and 
spiritual solidarity, it will be one of the major tragedies in all his- 
tory and one of the greatest shames in the annals of human relation- 
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ship. What a linguistic contrast the American World Island offers 
to that of the other World Island, formed by Asia, Africa, and ‘Eu- 
rope, which in the recent movement of international affairs confronts 
the world of Columbus! What a human basis exists in the Americas 
for that “pure language,” spoken of in the Bible, which is destined 
to transcend the historic problem of Babel! 

Let me attempt to interpret Latin American spiritual reality in 
the contemporary period. 


CAESAR 


The form of political life under which the majority of Latin 
American countries have lived for the past century and a quarter 
might be characterized as “Democratic Caesarism.” Each voting 
citizen has been interested in personalities more than in ideas, while 
he himself has been, by and large, a supreme individualist, a minia- 
ture Caesar. United corporate action has been invariably difficult, 
save upon those occasions when individuals were fused into a unity 
by some great passion. While the form of government, at least the 
name of government, has been democratic, some Caesar has generally 
held the reins. But never has any dictator been willing to admit 
that the government of which he was head was anything but a democ- 
racy. This political paradox has been maintained throughout the 
history of Latin America until you have the irony of Perén’s Argen- 
tina, where, as the result of democratic elections, a constitutional dic- 
tator controls the country’s destiny. 

A famous Argentine sociologist once made the remark that Latin 
America as a whole had never succeeded in producing real democracy 
because its several peoples had never been brought into thrall to God 
or to any ultimate spiritual loyalty. Some writers have gone so far 
as to say that the Iberian soul, the most individualistic, as well as the 
most naturalistic, soul known to history, was never tamed. It has 
never ceased to be the patron, instead of the servant, of God and of 
every spiritual principle that challenged its ultimate loyalty. When 
Christianity came to Iberia it was de-Christianized and placed at the 
service of Iberian imperialism. 

Democratic Caesarism of this traditional type explains the reason 
why Latin America has been throughout its political history a “rosary 
of craters in activity.” In the course of the last thirty years all 
the twenty Latin American republics, save Colombia, have passed 
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through revolutions. What is much more significant is the fact that 
it was in Latin America that the new type of revolution which has 
been the chief characteristic and problem of the present revolution- 
ary era had its first modern expression. The nineteenth century 
came to an end when the volcanic fires of the Mexican Revolution 
belched forth in 1910, to be followed by the same type of revolution 
in Turkey, China, Russia, and Germany. ‘The violent protest of the 
aboriginal soul of Mexico presaged the fact that the ancient heritage 
of many a nation was to assert its right to shape the nation’s destiny. 
This type of revolution is still under way in our time. In a world 
like ours if the peace settlement fails to do full justice to any nation’s 
sense of heritage, it will seriously compromise every nation’s destiny. 

At the present moment the political life of Latin America holds a 
portent and a promise. The portent is Perén, the ruler of Argen- 
tina, who, inspired by the dream of reviving Colonial Spain under 
twentieth century conditions, seeks to force a totalitarian pattern 
upon public life and all the institutions of society. Perén would 
carry forward the tradition of Philip the Second and fulfill the frus- 
trated destiny of the Spanish race in the Western world. ‘The prom- 
ise is Haya de la Torre, the chief of the APRA Party in Peru, a man 
who represents, in terms of today, the political ideal of Bolivar, 
namely, to constitute in the Americas a federation of free peoples. 
With his famous slogan, ‘““No liberty without bread, no bread with- 
out liberty,” * Haya de la Torre is today the most intelligent and 
strongest figure in Latin American politics outside Argentina. What 
he stands for represents a bulwark against both Fascism and Com- 
munism in the Latin American political order. Perén was influ- 
enced by a group of fascistically minded Catholic clergy; Haya de la 
Torre was influenced by reading the Bible and by evangelical friends. 


CULTURE 


The spirit, literature, and public institutions of Latin America 
have been predominantly secularistic in character. A positivistic 
philosophy of life, which has had no place for spiritual ultimates, 
has been the dominant traditional influence in the higher intellec- 
tual circles. Parisianism, a love of beauty, and a detached, critical 
attitude towards life have informed the spirit of thought. Latin 
America has also been, until recently, that part of the world where 


1 Ni libertad sin pan, ni pan sin libertad. 
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the divorce between religion and culture has been most complete. 
Religion has not been looked to as a luminous source of clear think- 
ing, nor as a dynamic inspiration for human living. 

In these last years, however, a cultural revolution of a very signifi- 
cant kind has begun. The Second World War cut off the continent 
from its traditional European sources of cultural influence and in- 
spiration. In consequence, Latin American culture, for the first 
time in its history, finds itself orphaned and uprooted and thrown 
upon its own resources. An unprecedented note of spiritual agony 
can now be detected in Latin American thought. The conventional 
type of thinker was the very incarnation of the “‘balconized intel- 
lectual,” a man who looked at life from the outside, without sharing 
in its agony, or being deeply concerned about his personal responsi- 
bility. He gloried in what he called “spiritual unrest” (inquietud 
espiritual); but such unrest was no more than a pose, a mood. Any 
thinker who identified himself with a great idea or a great cause was 
labelled a “sectarian” (un sectario). The great Spanish thinker 
Unamuno never ceased to inveigh against this type of intellectual. 
He called him a Don Juan de las Ideas, that is, an ideological Don 
Juan, a man who made an idea a mistress of a night instead of the 
wife of a lifetime. 

Now there is evidence, incipient though it may be, of thinkers who 
are in quest of great germinal ideas for which they may live and die. 
Men are beginning to think, as Unamuno put it, “with their flesh 
and bone,” as well as with their heads. Youth is in quest of truth 
in a fresh agony of pursuit. Faculties of Philosophy and Letters are 
being established for the first time in many Latin American univer- 
sities. At no previous time in the intellectual history of Latin 
America has there been such a challenge to the introduction of the 
great luminous, dynamic concepts of the Christian religion. Never 
has a virile Christian theology, which looks at the life of man in the 
light of God, had a more challenging missionary task to perform 
than in the higher circles of Latin American thought today. 

Another event of great cultural significance is that, for the first 
time in four centuries of Spanish culture, the Bible is being pro- 
moted by the ecclesiastical authorities, in some countries at least. 
The greatest single tragedy in the history of Latin American letters 
has been the virtually universal ignorance of the Bible that has ex- 
isted on the part of all classes in those southern lands. ‘The great 
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library of Don Quixote, a historical symbol of the cultural universal- 
ism which has been one of the glories of the Iberian race, did not 
contain a Bible. The old sea chest which Robinson Crusoe, true 
prototype of the English Puritans, salvaged from the wreck con- 
tained a Bible, which became the means of his conversion. The 
Spanish knight and the shipwrecked sailor, the peaceful library 
and the storm-tossed chest, are the prototypes, respectively, of the 
two historic types which have influenced the Western world. They 
are also parables of the two civilizations which live together in the 
Americas. 

It is surely a fact which cannot be overlooked, because of its pro- 
found cultural significance and promise, that the first Latin Ameri- 
can writer to win the Nobel Prize for Literature is the Chilean poet- 
ess, Gabriela Mistral, one of the very few writers in the history of 
Latin American literature to have been influenced by the Bible. 
This great Chilean authoress, the glory of Latin American woman- 
hood, has publicly acknowledged that from early girlhood the Bible 
has been her companion.? Latin America’s chief cultural need to- 
day is that the Bible should become known by its classes and its 
masses. The popular knowledge of the Book will constitute the 
most potent link of friendship and the most transforming medium 
of understanding between the Americas. Gabriela Mistral herself 
once remarked that her most significant contact with North America, 
which otherwise she found difficult to understand and appreciate, 
has been a common interest in the Bible. 

Hence the significance of the new Roman Catholic interest in pro- 
moting the Bible. The first Spanish translation of the Scriptures 
from the original Hebrew and Greek, undertaken by Roman Catho- 
lic scholars and under the auspices of the Roman Catholic Church, 
was published two years ago in Madrid.’ It is true that Catholic 
versions of the Bible in Spanish are cumbersome and expensive; the 
important thing is that at long last the Bible is being given an op- 
portunity to enter into the stream of Latin American culture. 

Still another feature of the cultural change that is operating in 
Latin America is that, for the first time in the history of inter- 
American relations, the United States begins to assume cultural 

2 See her tribute to the Bible in THEoLocy Topay, July, 1946. 


3 Sagrada Biblia, versién directa de las lenguas originales. Biblioteca de Autores Cristia- 
nos, Madrid, 1944. 
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significance in the minds of Latin American thinkers. Until quite 
recently representative Latin American men of letters, even those 
belonging to a country so traditionally friendly as Brazil, regarded 
the United States as a culturally barbarian land. We know, they 
said, that applied science has its chief home and its greatest vogue 
in this area of the world. We know that North Americans have a 
passion to buy up objects of art, first editions, rare manuscripts, and 
similar cultural rarities, in order to indulge their acquisitive spirit; 
but they have no real cultural interest in those things. Now, how- 
ever, the outlook upon the cultural situation in the United States 
has totally changed. ‘The presence of the new cultural attachés 
who form part of American embassies around the continent, libraries 
of American books in three representative countries of the Southern 
Continent, the coming to the United States of a large number of 
Latin American students, together with the fact of the continent’s 
cultural uprootedness from Europe, are beginning to set the United 
States in a new cultural perspective. 

But woe betide the future of inter-American relations should Latin 
America ever get the idea that culture is being promoted by its great 
northern neighbor for political reasons or with a political criterion. 
I am happily in a position to say, however, after close investigation, 
that the present official representatives of North American culture 
are men and women primarily interested in culture. They have 
been chosen for their cultural worth and not for the political service 
they might render. Nevertheless, the sooner the promotion of cul- 
ture in the international sphere ceases to be a function of govern- 
ment and is delegated to religious organizations, and to politically 
disinterested institutions of learning, the better for the future of 
inter-American relations and the spiritual prospects of the Western 
world. As the situation now stands, dispassionate study of Latin 
American culture will reveal that the most significant cultural influ- 
ence which the United States has exercised thus far upon Latin 
America has been mediated by American men and women, who, 
inspired by their Christian faith and their love of people, have lived 
their faith and represented their country’s heritage in Latin Ameri- 
can lands. Ina word, Latin American testimony makes it clear that 
the evangelical missionary movement has been the most creative, as 
well as the most appreciated, cultural contribution that North Amer- 
ica has yet made to its southern neighbors. 
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CHRIST 


The Americas were baptized unto Jesus Christ; to the South by 
Iberian conquistadores, to the North by English Puritans. The 
great Genoese admiral who commanded the three “‘ships of Tarshish”’ 
that discovered the Western world, gloried in the name of Christo- 
pher. In that name, which means a “bearer of Christ,” Columbus 
saw a prophetic expression of his chief mission in history. 

Christ first came to Latin America with the conquering legions of 
Castile. In recent times statues of Christ, in marble or granite, have 
been reared on lofty eminences overlooking great cities. But the 
most characteristic Christ that Latin America has known and con- 
tinues to know is still the traditional Spanish Christ, the Christ that 
Unamuno called, “‘death’s eternity, the immortalization of death.” 
That Christ never truly lived in life and never truly rose from death. 
Even today in a great metropolis like Buenos Aires, when an ordinary 
citizen wants to say of somebody that he is a poor beggar, or a poor 
devil, he says, he is a “‘poor Christ” (un pobre Cristo). For that rea- 
son the supreme religious task that waits to be done in Latin America 
is to reinterpret Jesus Christ to people who have never regarded him 
as in any way significant for thought or life. 

But according to clear evidence, a new day is breaking in Latin 
America’s understanding of Christ. Not only has evangelical influ- 
ence begun to make itself felt, not only is the traditional concept of 
Christ being purified and made more Christian within Roman Cath- 
olic circles, but leading laymen throughout the continent are begin- 
ning to discover for themselves the meaning of Jesus Christ. It was 
thrilling to find, in the course of a two-hours’ conversation with one 
of Colombia's leading politicians, that the figure of Christ had be- 
come central in his outlook. It was equally thrilling to receive from 
the hands of the distinguished judge who presided in the large the- 
ater meeting at which I spoke in Sao Paulo, Brazil, a new book enti- 
tled Life of Christ, written by the head of a Brazilian political party. 
The danger is that political caudillos and men of letters will claim 
Christ for their own particular programs and ideas. The important 
thing is, however, that the time has come in Latin America when 
Jesus Christ is at length regarded as having some significance for the 
secular order. For thus far he has been a helpless prisoner, misrep- 
resented and misunderstood, within an ecclesiastical order which, 
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having ceased to be his mouthpiece and his servant, became his pa- 
tron and promoter. 


THE CHURCH 
The Church which established itself in Latin America is a Church 


which never had a reformation. Yet in its membership in the six- | 


teenth century were some very distinguished churchmen, belonging 
both to the clergy and the laity, who embraced evangelical ideas. 
Those men, however, were either exiled from Spain or suffered mar- 
tyrdom for their evangelical faith. This Church, of which North 
American Catholics have become so critical in recent years and about 
whose work and outlook they have become so concerned, was the 
Church which exerted a dominating influence at the Council of 
Trent. It is the Church which produced the Jesuit Order. It is the 
Church which in its Spanish homeland has had throughout the cen- 
turies more clergy proportionately to the population, and fewer 


books written by the clergy in proportion to their numbers, than any | 


Christian Church in the world. It is this Church which gave birth 
in the religious realm to what has become known in Spain as the 
“coalman’s faith,’’ whose formula is the following: “ “What do you 
believe?’ a Spanish peasant was asked. He replied, ‘I believe what 
the Church believes.’ ‘And what does the Church believe?’ “The 


Church believes what I believe.’ ’” This Hispanic Church, the con- | 


temporary Church of Franco and Peron, is the most devastating ex- 


ample which history provides of the tragedy of religious monopoly. | 


Franco’s Spain is its chief handiwork; Latin American Catholicism is 
its eldest daughter. 
In Latin America today there is a very decided Roman Catholic 


renaissance. Its chief characteristic is a revived institutional loyalty, | 
a new devotion to the Church as an institution and a new faith in its | 


significance for society. ‘This renaissance takes three distinct forms. 
In some countries, as in Argentina, Colombia, and Mexico, the 


Roman Catholic renaissance is markedly political in character. The | 


chief seat of political Catholicism in Latin America is Argentina. 


The Argentine Church, sixty per cent of whose clergy are Spanish | 


born, represents Hispanic Catholicism in its most classical and ter- 
rible form. Its passion is power, power achieved by external pres- 
sure upon government, power over the institutions of society, power 
in the cultural order, power which relates itself to the armed forces 
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ofa nation. In Argentina recently several images of the Virgin lo- 
cated in different parts of the Republic were elevated to the rank of 
General. Each draws a general’s salary, which is collected by the 
local ecclesiastical authorities. Last July there took place in Bogota, 
the Colombian capital, one of the most imposing religious proces- 
sions in the history of the country. ‘The occasion was the coronation 
of the Virgin of Carmen. At midnight a High Mass was held in the 
great central square of the city, at which the Sacrament was distrib- 
uted to eighty thousand people who thronged the square and the 
adjoining streets. The only group, however, which received the 
Sacrament as a group were the representatives of the Colombian 
army, navy, and air force. This is the classical form of Hispanic 
Catholicism, the Catholicism which crowns the Virgin and makes her 
a General, a patroness of armed might, the Catholicism which singles 
out the representatives of military power for special religious distinc- 
tion. The fortunes of this type of Catholicsm are, of course, hazard- 
ously bound up with the regime which happens to be in power. It 
is also the type of Catholicism that has invariably produced anti- 
clericalism and violent revolutionary reaction. 

The Roman Catholic renaissance in the intellectual sphere is rep- 
resented by groups of clergy and laity in several countries who are 
devoted to the teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas. They form part of 
the neo-Thomistic movement, whose high priest is the distinguished 
French Roman Catholic, Jacques Maritain. The neo-Thomistic 
movement, which has its finest expression and exerts its chief influ- 
ence in Santiago, the Chilean capital, is interested in the formulation 
of a Catholic philosophy of life. Its promoters are concerned to 
help bewildered men and women to think through their intellectual 
problems. ‘This intellectual renaissance, which begins to influence 
men and women in all ranks of society, is contributing to bridge the 
historic and tragic gulf between religion, on the one hand, and life 
and thought, on the other. ‘This movement, it need not surprise us 
to know, is anathema in the eyes of political Catholicism. 

The third expression of the Roman Catholic renaissance in Latin 
America takes a sociological form. It represents the impact of North 
American Catholicism upon the religion of Latin America. It pro- 
motes a concern for social problems to which traditional Catholicism 
in Latin America gave no consideration whatever. Under its influ- 
ence there have appeared in Costa Rica, for example, Catholic syndi- 
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cates over against the regular workmen’s syndicates. Here and there 
cooperatives are organized in city and rural areas. This particu- 
lar expression of the Christian religion is violently opposed by the 
Catholicism regnant in some countries. In Colombia where the 
Church is a great land owner, even the Pope’s Encyclicals appear 
in expurgated editions; those passages in which concern is expressed 
over certain social issues and a social sensitivity is inculcated are 
carefully eliminated. ‘Today it is easier for a Protestant missionary 
from the United States to enter Colombia than it is for a Roman 
Catholic priest from the same country; for the Church in Colombia 
has vast vested interests in the present social order. 


THE GOSPEL 


Over against the traditional form of Christianity in Latin America 
and the great Church whose representatives came from Spain and 
Portugal, the Evangelical Church is emerging in every republic. Its 
membership, scattered from the Rio Grande to the Magellan Straits, 
numbers some three million, to which should be added half a million 
German Lutherans in Southern Brazil. Evangelical Christianity is 
becoming a very potent and creative, as well as redemptive, move- 
ment in Latin America. It is entering upon its adolescence, upon a 
period of vigorous, lusty youth. Already in many lands some very 
distinguished personalities have emerged from the evangelical com- 
munity—outstanding educators, preachers, soldiers, statesmen. The 
influence of the evangelical community in those countries is far out 
of proportion to its numerical size. In several republics, Brazil and 
Chile for example, missionaries have been decorated by the national 
government for their distinguished services to the nation. Streets, 
avenues, and public squares in several Latin American cities bear the 
names of distinguished members of the evangelical community, who 
during their lifetime had deeply impressed those communities. The 
outstanding film of Argentine production, and the one that proved 
most popular last year in Buenos Aires, was the life story of a remark- 
able English missionary, William Morris. Morris was an Anglican 
clergyman, who during a forty-years’ residence in Buenos Aires had 
educated, in an evangelical atmosphere, a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand Argentine boys and girls of the underprivileged class. When 
he died, the country’s greatest newspapers, La Prensa and La Nacion 
of Buenos Aires, told their readers that the Argentine saint had 
passed away. ‘The film that enshrines the memory of William Mor- 
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ris bears the significant title, “When the Roll is Called up Yonder.” 
That was the favorite hymn of the boys and girls in the Morris 
Schools. ‘This great and gracious soul and the work he accomplished 
will belong forever to the spiritual tradition of Argentina. 


But this meditation has become unduly long and must terminate 
at this point, to be resumed perchance in some future issue. Let 
this, however, be said in closing, and in the most emphatic terms: 
Evangelical Christianity is the most significant and transforming spir- 
itual influence in Latin America today, and the movement whose 
progress will contribute more than any other to inter-American 
understanding. 

THE Epiror 


The Spirit Is Life 


HIS issue of THEoLocy Topay has for its central theme the 

Holy Spirit and the Christian life. Writing some years ago, 

Dean Inge prophesied, ‘““The future will show whether civi- 
lization, as we know it, can be mended or must be ended. The time 
seems ripe for a new birth of religious and spiritual life, which may 
remould society, as no less potent force would have strength to do.”’ 
Since these words were written, we have even more reason for won- 
dering whether civilization can be mended or will be ended. THE- 
oLocy Topay believes that it is the task of the Church today not 
only to be sure of its faith but to interpret that faith in terms of the 
new birth of religious and spiritual life which our day so much re- 
quires. It is at this point that much orthodoxy and liberalism as 
well as the contemporary emphasis upon crisis, dialectic, and tension 
come short of the Christian faith itself. it is surely more than a 
coincidence that the ineffectiveness of the Christian witness in our 
day has gone hand in hand with a tragic neglect of the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit and a consequent dimming of the victorious radiance 
of the Christian life. 


The brief devotional article, ‘Hallowed Fire,” by Dr. Paul C. 
Warren, sets the appropriate tone for our number. Encouragement 
for our times is found in the revival of interest in evangelism. But 
we must go beyond mere techniques and plans to see that evangelism 
is essentially witness to the power of God's Spirit which moves “like 
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hallowed fire from heart to heart.”” The author is the pastor of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, Baltimore, Md. He has also served as 
a High School principal, professor of English literature, and more 
recently as professor of English Bible at Biblical Seminary, New 
York, of which institution he is also a trustee. On two different oc- 
casions before the war, he was an exchange visiting preacher in 
France and Great Britain. 


The first major article, ‘‘Beyond the Confusion of Tongues,” has 
reference to the Biblical account of the tower of Babel and under- 
takes to examine the religious interpretation of the rise and fall of 
civilizations, the resulting confusion of tongues, and the underlying 
human perverseness which must be overcome if there is to be mutual 
understanding among men and among nations. “‘Self-centered hu- 
man pride is always the root of division among men, and the mis- 
understanding which impedes communication between man and his 
fellows goes deeper and is always more positive than mere lack of 
understanding.” ‘To get beyond the confusion of tongues, which is 
our great need today in so many realms of thought and life, we must 
proceed—Biblically speaking—from Babel to Pentecost, from man’s 
presumptious self-affirmation to God’s condescending and empower- 
ing Spirit. Dr. Paul Ramsey is Assistant Professor of Religious 
Thought at Princeton University where he combines a theological 
interest with the social and political issues of our day. He has re- 
cently written the central article, “A Theology of Social Action,” 
for the well known Congregational Christian periodical, Social 
Action. 


Our next article is a most readable and suggestive interpretation 
of one of Protestantism’s great devotional classics, Bunyan’s Holy 
War. Not so familiar as Pilgrim’s Progress or Grace Abounding, 
The Holy War deserves to be better known since it expresses in a 
remarkably vivid way Bunyan’s conception of the conflict between 
the forces of good and evil for the possession of the human soul. 
Those who do not know this allegory (and they will be mostly of 
the younger generation) will, we feel, be enthralled by the way in 
which the plot is here unfolded. Both young and old will surely 
experience a compulsion to turn to the book itself—which Dr. La- 
mont would doubtless take to be the finest thing that could be said 
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of his article. But Bunyan’s Holy War is not reviewed-simply be- 
cause it is a literary or devotional classic. Its value for today lies 
in the sure Biblical insight of its author into the essential problems 
of the Christian life. For example, Bunyan was clear and forth- 
right that ethic follows evangel; that the good man is the one who 
glorifies God; that unbelief and “Diabolus” are always found to- 
gether. And in a closing section we find the names of Bunyan and 
Barth placed in juxtaposition! The author has been for many years 
the Professor of Apologetics and Christian Ethics at New College, 
Edinburgh. Known not only in his own land but to a host of Amer- 
ican students who did their graduate work under his guidance, Dr. 
Lamont is bringing his long and distinguished teaching career to a 
close as he reaches the retirement age. A former Moderator of the 
Church of Scotland, Dr. Lamont is also the author of numerous 
books, the latest being, Christ and the World of Thought. 


What is it that actually happens when a person becomes a Chris- 
tian? What is it to believe in Jesus Christ, and what is the new life 
that results? Toward an interpretation of these basic questions Max 
Warren's article, “In Christ the New Has Come,” is directed. Us- 
ing the figures of “the old man” and the “new creation,” the author 
indicates how this transformation from the one to the other became 
for the early Christians the essence of the Gospel. The result of 
this renewing experience was “not only that boldness of utterance 
which astonished contemporaries, but also that quality of life which 
gave to the men and women of the old pagan world the faith to make 
a new beginning, a hope which did not disappoint them, and a 
charity which enabled them to work out the pattern of a new kind 
of common life.” And the wonder of it all is that such transform- 
ing power is still available! Max Warren is the General Secretary 
of the Church Missionary Society (London). He is a frequent con- 
tributor to the C.M.S. Outlook and is the author of a little book on 
the missionary movement entitled, The Calling of God (1944). 


But who or what or where is the Holy Spirit of which so much is 
said when speaking of the Christian life? One often hears it said 
that the doctrine of the Spirit is today the most neglected of all the 
doctrines of the Christian faith. There are multitudes in our time, 
as there were some in Paul’s day, who have never so much as heard 
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that there is a Holy Spirit. The first step out of such a situation 
obviously is an elementary one—what does the Bible tell us about 
the Spirit? Professor Dillistone has provided a much needed Bibli- 
cal exposition, making use of the familiar words for spirit, and show- 
ing the different emphases in the Old Testament and the New Testa- 
ment. ‘There is a reason for vagueness about the Spirit since the 
Bible itself usually speaks of the Spirit in terms of divine activity and 
inspiration. Thus, “no attempt is therefore made to work out a 
comprehensive account of the nature and activity of the Holy Spirit 
himself.’”” The author, an Associate Editor of TTHEOLocy Topay, is 
Lecturer in Theology at the London College of Divinity. A little 
book on the whole subject of the Holy Spirit written by Dr. Dilli- 
stone is to appear shortly. 


The psychologist has always found the religious person of great 
scientific interest, and much has been made of the psychological in- 
terpretation of certain features of the Christian experience. It is 
something of a novelty, however, to find an ordained minister who 
is also a psychologist, and when he recounts some experiments on the 
subject of prayer we would do well to listen. The Rev. Mr. Wel- 
ford, a graduate of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and an ordained 
priest in the Church of England, has been pursuing post-graduate 
studies in psychology both in England and in this country. This 
past year he was a visiting Fellow in the psychology department of 
Princeton University, and in connection with a proposed monograph 
he undertook the examinations of the relation of emotional stability 
to prayer which are described in his brief article. Although refrain- 
ing from the temptation to draw inferences from his experiment, 
Mr. Welford takes issue with those who interpret prayer and religion 
as an escape from what is displeasing, since prayer may be not the 
acknowledgment of defeat but the means whereby a person seeks to 
overcome it. 


The title of the next article may come as a shock to some, “To- 
ward the Conversion of the Church.’’ It is, however, consciously 
provoking. It attempts to relate the contemporary concern for evan- 
gelism with the urgent need for the revitalization of the Church it- 
self. We can hardly hope for an increase in church membership if 
the existing church fellowship is patently insecure, formal, and 
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lacking in vital personal relationships. The primitive koinonia was 
a self-conscious society of believers, but the modern Church is in 
many ways not a communion at all. It is a hopeful sign that the 
best minds of the Church in this country and abroad are at work on 
this crucial subject. The Church of England and the Church of 
Scotland have already circulated their reports, and several of our 
own denominations are in the process of issuing evangelistic state- 
ments. But this is a matter not only for professional Churchmen 
and Board Secretaries but also of the local pastor and the missionary 
worker. It is from this rather modest but nonetheless passionate 
perspective that the author of our article writes of the need for the 
inner life of the Spirit in the church fellowship. Mr. Shaull’s rec- 
ommendation is in the nature of the cell technique which he care- 
fully defines and elaborates. There are, to be sure, objections that 
can be made to this proposal, but the young author himself warns, 
“we must tread slowly, be aware of all dangers, and learn by ex- 
perience.” Graduating from Princeton Seminary only a few years 
ago, Richard Shaull was assigned in 1942 by the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions to Barranquilla, Colombia, where he has already 
made a name for himself as an evangelist and community worker. 
In addition to his more prescribed duties, he has begun a small 
theological seminary, introduced a literacy campaign, and has been 
elected Honorary President of a local labor union. 


Our final article is a biographical exposition of the thought and 
poetry of John Donne, one of the neglected but rewarding figures 
of seventeenth century London. It was Ernest Hemingway who 
indirectly contributed to a revival of interest in Donne, but for the 
most part those who should know Donne best know him not at all. 
Donne’s writings, both poetry and prose, are not always easy read- 
ing, and there is reason enough for classifying him as a “metaphysi- 
cal” thinker. But Professor Dunkel has so carefully related his life 
to his thought, insisting all the while upon Donne’s religious insight, 
that both the man and his work are revitalized and made intensely 
interesting. The author is Professor of English Literature at the 
University of Rochester. An earlier article on Milton, which read- 
ers of THEoLoGy Topay will remember, has been translated into 
Spanish and appeared last year in Luminar, a religious periodical 
published in Mexico. 


H. T. K., Jr. 


HALLOWED FIRE 


By PAuL C. WARREN 








tianity arise and spread abroad among men?” He replies: “It 

arose in the mystic depths of man’s soul and it spread abroad by 
the preaching of the Word . . . and then it flew like hallowed fire 
from heart to heart, till all whom it touched were purified and il- 
lumined by its power.” 

A hopeful token for these ‘‘grand and awful days”’ is the emphasis 
being accorded to evangelism in the post-war program of many Prot- 
estant communions. Quite properly and necessarily, there will be 
offered carefully-considered and well-tested plans for this evangelistic 
crusade. But far, far more important than methods is the spirit of 
evangelism. Carlyle’s saying indicates the essential characteristic 
of an evangelistic witness. We are to preach the Word, that is, 
testify to Christ, to what we ourselves know of him in personal ex- 
perience, and that witness is to be in the power of God’s Spirit, go- 
ing “like hallowed fire from heart to heart.’” Hence the relevance 
of St. Paul’s injunction: ““Be aglow with the Spirit.”"* Where there 
is no warmth in our souls there can be no light. 

Whenever in the course of Christian history the Church has ful- 
filled its primary task of evangelism, its life has been marked by the 
presence of the Spirit. What a striking contrast it is to turn from 
the conventional, indulgent, unheroic Church life so common among 
us today in America to the early years of Christian history. It is a 


|: one of his Miscellanies ‘Thomas Carlyle asks: ‘‘How did Chris- 


tonic to one’s soul just to read the story, too familiar to need re- | 


telling here, of what the baptism of the Spirit meant in the lives of 
the Apostles and their contemporaries. But the essence of it was 
that there was a reproducing in their lives of what the Saviour was. 
They possessed Christ-like qualities of life. They were conscious 
that the Lord was working with them. Consequently, they had 
power equal to their tasks. They became venturesome, even to 
turning the world upside down, willing to become fools for Christ's 


1 Romans 12: 11, Revised Standard Version. 
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sake. This overwhelming realization of the presence and power of 
the living Christ was a corporate spiritual experience. It was not 
achieved in isolation. And out of this collective experience of di- 
vine grace and power came the mighty evangelistic impulse that 
swept across the land, the sea, and the pages of history. Those who 
live in the Spirit are bound to wish the same boon of divine love 
and joy for others. 

So it was with the great Moravian revival of the early eighteenth 
century. Held barren and fruitless by doctrinal controversy (a sure 
way to quench the Spirit of Christ), they gave themselves by agree- 
ment, as did the early disciples, to praise and persevering prayer. 
Then something happened akin to Pentecost. The message “flew 
like hallowed fire from heart to heart.” 

So it was with those faithful ambassadors of Christ who planted the 
evangelical Churches in the early decades of our national period. 
At the heart of their witness was the spiritual glow. It was the 
warmth of their love, shining upon their faces, that melted into peni- 
tence the most hardened offenders against God’s law. ‘There were, 
of course, other reasons for their accomplishments, but the most im- 
portant factor in their success was the spirit of mystical devotion by 
which their preaching became the voice of God in men’s hearts and 
consciences. 

David Brainerd used to pray: “Oh, that I were a flaming fire in 
the hands of my God!” He was just that and the love of Christ in 
his heart won the hearts of the Indians. And nothing less will suf- 
fice for us, for us who are so lacking in spiritual vitality, so content 
with mediocrity, so afraid to be fools of the Pentecostal brand for 
Christ’s sake. 

By what means shall we become the genuine successors of the Apos- 
tles? The sine qua non of the Christian life is the possession of the 
Spirit. “If any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” 
Humble, believing, faithful prayer is the secret of the fervent spirit, 
of the glowing heart. A friend writing from India of the great mass 
movement toward Christ in various towns said: “Back of it all are 
little cells of Christians praying.” It has always been so. 


Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly Dove, 
With all Thy quickening powers; 
Kindle a flame of sacred love 

In these cold hearts of ours. 








BEYOND THE CONFUSION OF TONGUES 


By PAUL RAMSEY 


S. C. NORTHROP'’S The Meeting of East and West, An 
Inquiry Concerning World Understanding* uses a quota- 
# tion from Mo-ti as an opening motto: 


Where standards differ there will be opposition. 
But how can the standards in the world be unified? 


The book then proceeds to say how the standards in the world may 
be unified. The answer given to this pressing question is a purely 
intellectualistic one, and is in sum the tautological and not very il- 
luminating statement that standards will be unified by union, that 
men will agree by agreement. But every such solution to the world’s 
woe maintains, as it has been put, that “In order to avoid wars . . 
peoples ought to reach an agreement of opinion, adjust their differ- 
ences, and, if only informally, accept definite mutual engagements. 
Which would be advice as original and penetrating as to suggest that 
in order to avoid poverty people should have money.” * 

The reconciliation of men with one another cannot be secured by 
mere process of agreement, since lack of agreement or adequate in- 
centive for agreement is precisely the problem. ‘The foundation for 
mutual understanding must be laid in something other than under- 
standing itself. No simple increase of understanding or agreement 
can make headway against disagreeableness or any other positive 
source of misunderstanding. Whenever men differ to the point of 
conflict, further discussion can doubtless help matters, but only to 
the degree that they are in conflict because of their differences. 
When men differ because they are antagonistic a more fundamental 
remedy is required. Prerequisite to understanding among men is 
not only clarity and inclusiveness of understanding as such but also 
a spirit of reconciliation from outside the understanding itself and 
interpenetrating all processes of agreement. For lack of this, and 
not for lack of a more cosmopolitan vision, the people perish. 


1 New York, Macmillan, 1946. 
2 Paul Schrecker, “In Quest of Mutual Understanding,” The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, August 24, 1946, p. 5 (italics mine). 
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The problem of establishing lasting accord among the nations is, 
in the more vivid language of the Bible, the problem of overcoming 
the “confusion of tongues.” Confusion of tongues gives rise not 
only to armed conflict but to a general disintegration of civilization. 
The story of the tower of Babel sums up the conception of history 
in the Bible, and the confusion of tongues is its symbol not only for 
irrepressible conflict but also for the disintegration of civilization. 


Now the whole earth used only one language. . . . Then they said 
to one another. . . . “Come, let us build ourselves a city with a 
tower whose top shall reach the heavens (thus making a name for 
ourselves), so that we may not be scattered all over the earth.” Then 
the Lord came down to look at the city and tower which human be- 
ings had built. The Lord said, “They are just one people, and they 
have the same language. If this is what they can do as a beginning, 
then nothing that they resolve to do will be impossible for them. 
Come, let us go down, and there make such a babble of their lan- 
guage that they will not understand one another’s speech.”” Thus 
the Lord dispersed them from there all over the earth, so that they 
had to stop building the city. ‘That was why its name was called 
Babel, because it was there that the Lord made a babble of the lan- 
guage of the whole earth, and it was from there that the Lord dis- 
persed them all over the earth.* 


An analysis of (1) the Biblical view of history, (2) the confusion of 
tongues as the source of conflict and social disintegration, and (3) the 
teaching of this account as to the source of this confusion in human 
affairs provides insight into what, according to the Bible, is prerequi- 
site to world understanding. 


I 


In the first place, human history is interpreted as consisting of 
recurring moments of encounter with God. Historical events which 
comprise “the time of our lives’’ are all understood as standing in 
some relation to God, and this relation is of the nature of an encoun- 
ter or meeting which God initiates, confronting man in the midst of 
every project he undertakes. History is the working out of this re- 
peated encounter between God and man—“the Man,” as the original 
language speaks of Adam. In this meeting of God with man, God 
is a fellow-worker in all things that are submitted to his will. “The 
Man’s” appropriate prayer in any event of his lifetime is, “Lord, 


8 Genesis 11: 1-9 according to Smith and Goodspeed, An American Translation. 
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establish thou the work of our hands, establish thou it!” But God 
confronts man as his enemy and man encounters his jealousy if man 
would declare his independence of God, rebel against him, proceed 
without him, or otherwise deny that human efforts to achieve some- 
thing in history must pass in review before God. Of course, the 
retrospective study of history does not disclose that God has had any- 
thing to do with events, but neither does it succeed in catching a 
glimpse of man in action as a freely initiating agent. ‘The retro- 
spective view upon history is a cinematographic study of surface con- 
nections, movements, and economic or other causal predetermina- 
tion. Only such backward-glancing inspection of the meaning of 
history can conclude that history lays itself out in recurring cycles 
or other patterns, or can believe that, even if this be said about the 
dead stuff of history we look back upon, any very significant state- 
ment has thereby been made about the living reality of history. His- 
tory as it is lived in the moment, the Bible teaches, consists of man’s 
recurring encounter or repeated meeting with God. 

Thoughtful men have always tried to picture to themselves just 
what it is that happens when a civilization perishes or collapses. 
Even the two words just used—perish, collapse—are themselves 
picture-images for saying that civilization is like a living body that 
may die or that it is like a building that may fall. Always men have 
tried to grasp in some symbol, or tell in some myth or legend, what 
happens when human cultures cease to be. ‘These images, symbols, 
or stories seem to report more truly the real stuff of human life and 
historical events than is possible by more abstract and neatly logical 
thought. 

The ancient Persians, for example, believed that what happens 
depends upon two cosmic forces, the power of Light and the power 
of Darkness. Light and Darkness are locked in perpetual struggle 
and no decisive victory is ever won by either of them within history 
as we know it. What happens to men and civilizations depends 
upon which of these two, Light or Darkness, is momentarily tri- 
umphant. The ancient Chinese also believed that there were two 
forces, which they called Yin and Yang, one a destructive or male 
principle which always comes in with a rush with arms akimbo or 
charges about like a bull in a china shop, the other a female or up- 
building, creative principle. Yin and Yang as determining the rise 
and fall of the twenty-one civilizations has caught the imagination of 
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at least one contemporary historian who has written a number of 
huge volumes on the subject.‘ 

Or again, the life of a civilization has been compared to the life of 
an animal organism or to the lifetime of a man. Every civilization 
has its birth, its infancy, childhood, youth, and maturity; but also, 
like a man, every civilization passes its prime and enters upon old 
age, passing with weakness and hardening of the arteries into senility 
and finally dies. ‘This was the viewpoint of Oswald Spengler, author 
of the celebrated book, The Decline of the West. With variation 
this analogy to the death of an animal or human organism has seemed 
to many other persons to represent correctly what happens when civi- 
lizations disintegrate. 

To still others, the Hegelians, history has appeared to be doing a 
perpetual waltz: one-two-three, one-two-three, one-two-three, as the 
ages come and go. We should not be troubled by the fact that in the 
movement of this waltz-time we have come in on the first beat, be- 
cause this step is necessary before the second can be taken in the op- 
posite direction, and both will then be caught up in the climactic 
movement at the beat of three. 

Other patterns or mathematical figures have been used to repre- 
sent where we are going in the human story: waves, straight lines, 
jagged lines, circles, ascending or descending spirals. The ancient 
Greeks, for example, thought of history in terms of a circle or a re- 
curring cycle of events or periods. Far back in the dim past there 
was a “golden age,”” which as man moved through the cycle gave 
place to ages of less worthy metals, the silver age, the bronze age, the 
iron age. In the distant future the golden age will return, not how- 
ever to abide, but to give way again to an unending repetition of 
the same cycle. ‘This doctrine of eternal recurrence has been incor- 
porated into the Bible in the Old Testament book of Ecclesiastes: 


What does a man gain from all his toil 
At which he toils beneath the sun? 

One generation goes, and another comes, 
While the earth endures forever. 

The sun rises and the sun sets, 

And hastens to the place where he rose. 
The wind blows toward the south, 

And returns to the north. 


4 Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History. London, Oxford University Press, six volumes, 
1934-1939. 
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Turning, turning, the wind blows, 
And returns upon its circuit. 

All rivers run to the sea, 

But the sea is never full; 

To the place where the rivers flow, 
There they continue to flow. 

All things are wearisome; 

One cannot recount them . . . 


Whatsoever has been done is that which will be done; 
And there is nothing new under the sun. 

Is there a thing of which it is said, “Lo, this is new’’? 
It was already in existence in the ages 

Which were before us.° 


A bit of whimsical uncertainty is introduced into this figure when 
the notion of Fortune is added to the symbol of a cycle or circle re- 
turning upon itself. Sometimes Fortune is pictured as a wheel, 
sometimes she is a woman, Dame Fortune, who sits smiling or glum 
as she turns her wheel. In any case, we who are spun on the wheel 
of Fortune are sometimes up and sometimes down; and, while we 
may always expect a change for the better when Fortune has been 
against us, there is never any permanent achievement that may not 
be taken from us as arbitrarily as it was given. In a war-time poem 
which describes recent and contemporary human affairs in the line, 
“The sobbing mess is on our hands today,” the poet, W. H. Auden, 
opens with lines which use this old idea of Fortune but introduce 
into it our modern interest in transportation: 


Abruptly mounting her ramshackled wheel, 
Fortune has pedalled furiously away. 


That is, Fortune has pedalled furiously away from us, and left the 
sobbing mess on our hands.° 

However, the Bible in general knows nothing about the human 
building collapsing or of civilizations growing old and dying, of a 
struggle between equally matched forces of Light and Darkness or 
Creativity and Destruction, nothing of the waltz pattern of getting 
off into the future, of lines or waves or tides in the affairs of men, of 
recurring cycles or of the wheel of Fortune. It does not understand 
the disintegration of civilizations in any of these ways. For the 


5 Ecc. 1: 3-10 according to Smith and Goodspeed, An American Translation. 
6“In War Time,” The Collected Poetry of W. H. Auden. New York, Random House, 
1945, p. 3. 
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Bible, whatever happens in history is simply a result of repeated 
meetings of God with man; the disintegration of cultures comes 
about whenever man meets God as a rebel and seeks to live defiantly 
in his presence; and the confusion of tongues is a middle term be- 
tween man’s rebellion and God's destruction. 


II 


In the second place, the reason for the failure and disintegration 
of the civilizations which man laboriously constructs is confusion, 
the confusion of tongues. ‘The story here of the confusion follow- 
ing the introduction of many languages is a symbol for a general 
confusion in the understanding man has of his fellows. Civilization 
fails when there ceases to be any common ground for communica- 
tion. It does not decline because men grow tired, or are weak, lazy, 
and ignorant, or because the laborers are few. Perhaps they work 
even more strenuously and frantically at their towers the more they 
are confused in their mutual understanding. One puts in a wing 
here, another a window there, still another begins on the roof. But 
it no longer fits together to make a tower. ‘The more they talk, one 
calling to another from where he works, expecting the other to un- 
derstand and fall in with his plan for the building, the deeper grows 
the confusion of tongues. No, it is not failure to work at the job, 
or any lack of sincere interest in the outcome, that causes the failure 
of culture, but confusion which itself produces this despair over the 
cultural task. It is not a widespread “‘failure of nerve” which leads 
to the disintegration of civilization, but the confusion of tongues 
which leads to an inevitable failure of nerve. 

The most lasting impression that is gained from reading accounts ' 
of the downfall of the Roman Empire is this: There were equally as 
sincere and responsible citizens and as competent leaders of state 
hard at work during the period of Rome’s collapse as ever there were 
during the period of her rise. But in the earlier period the pieces 
seemed to fit together into a common body of legal and other institu- 
tions, whereas no effort seemed able to make them fit together in the 
latter period. The difference was that men no longer understood 
one another. 

The crucial question concerning our own day is the question, How 
far has the confusion of tongues proceeded? The under-Secretary of 


7 For example, Charles Norris Cochrane, Christianity and Classical Culture, A Study of 
Thought and Action from Augustus to Augustine. New York, Oxford University Press, 1940. 
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State for South American Affairs recently made a speech defining 
“good neighborliness”’ for the United States as our willingness to join 
with our neighbors to intervene to remove a malignant political dis- 
ease from Argentina. At the very same moment a statesman of that 
country was speaking and defining “good neighborliness” as non- 
intervention. Both Russian and western statesmen use the word 
“democracy,” but with very little if any common meaning. The 
confusion of tongues prevents communication while the use of com- 
mon terms disguises from us all the fact that we have not understood 
one another. We each think persuasion is taking place and agree- 
ment reached, but find that we have to meet again to disagree over 
previous agreements which were verbal only. 

On all sides we hear the plea that we need a common set of values 
on the basis of which to work, a common set of aims and goals toward 
which to strive. Unless it may be correctly presumed that we have 
aims and values in common, in case of a disagreement there is then 
no way to tell whether the two parties experience the same thing but 
value it differently or value things in the same general way but are 
talking about two different experiences; whether the data is the same 
and the ethical judgment different or the judgment the same and our 
slants on the data different. ‘The deepest confusion is not to see 
clearly where our disagreements lie and thus to be confused about 
what confuses us, to imagine we are communicating with someone 
else when we really are not. It is rather the confusion of tongues, 
and this the Bible understands to be the chief reason for the disinte- 
gration of civilization and irrepressible conflict. 


III 


Thirdly, the Biblical story teaches that the fundamental reason for 
the confusion of tongues is human pride and egoism. As has been 
said, the cause of our present widespread failure of nerve is the con- 
fusion of tongues. The Biblical analysis, however, goes deeper still 
and affirms that the ultimate source of this confusion of tongues is the 
fact that we each and every one have too much “nerve.” In relation 
to God, we try to build ourselves up to heaven. We strive by our 
own power to be prepared for any eventuality, attempting thus to 
make ourselves Lord of history when only God is the Lord. This is 
too much “‘nerve.’”’ In relation to our fellows, we try in everything 
we do to get a reputation for ourselves. This is our chief concern 
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even in our collective efforts to build a better world, and this also is 
too much “‘nerve.’’ Self-centered human pride is always the root of 
division among men, and the misunderstanding which impedes com- 
munication between man and his fellows goes deeper and is always 
more positive than mere lack of understanding. 

In relation to God we try to build ourselves up to heaven and, 
confusion supervening upon us, the rebounding impact is felt 
throughout all the institutions on whose stability civilization de- 
pends. An outstanding contemporary student of the period from 
Augustus to Augustine describes the essential organizing principle 
of all Roman statesmanship in words that make it plain that the 
confusion which felled Rome had a necessary connection with the 
pride and self-sufficiency which was both the presupposition and the 
goal of Roman power. 


The Augustan Empire, with its claim to “eternity” as a final and 
definitive expression of classical order . . . was merely the culmina- 
tion of an effort begun centuries before in Hellas, the effort to create 
a world which should be safe for civilization. . . 

The history of Graeco-Roman Christianity resolves itself largely 
into a criticism of that undertaking and of the ideas upon which it 
rested; viz, that it was possible to attain a goal of permanent security, 
peace and freedom through political action.*® 


Likewise, the Catholic middle ages had their force dispersed when 
the authoritarian claims of the Church reared themselves up to 
heaven, and when with the assumption of infallibility no proper 
distinction between God and the ecclesiastics was preserved. 

In relation to our fellows, we try to get a reputation for ourselves 
even in our co-operative efforts to preserve justice and international 
peace. An intense concern for self stands between men even when 
their words meet on their common problems. Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann commenting upon a point of international discussion penned 
the following reflection upon the world’s predicament: 


Mr. Bevin and Mr. Vishinsky have now proved neatly that the world 
is not a town and that it cannot be run like a town meeting. The 
more they have talked, the more difficult it has become for them to 
agree. Each became so much the prisoner of his own declarations 
that he had to win his fight rather than solve the problem. Soon 
they were not arguing about Iran and Greece but about whether Mr. 


8 Ibid., pp. v-vi. 
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Bevin or Mr. Vishinsky, the British Empire or the Soviet Union, was 
going to take a public beating.° 


In summary, the Bible teaches that the rebellious pride by which 
man tries without God to build a tower up to heaven, the egoism by 
which representatives of the nations every time they speak are chiefly 
concerned to make a name for themselves, and the self-centeredness 
of the nationals who support them, are and always will remain 
sources of confusion and misunderstanding among men. 

If this be so, then attempts to overcome the confusion of tongues 
by directly increasing understanding, while they may help, are by 
themselves bound to fail, since they do not go to the root of the mat- 
ter. Let us by all means stimulate foreign travel and the inter- 
change of students among universities across national boundaries. 
Let us by all means agree on a single language which all students in 
the world will henceforth be required to learn, in order that they be 
able to understand one another in at least one language. Perhaps 
we might even spread the use of Esperanto, the artificial language 
which is proposed as a medium of international and intercultural 
communication. Let us by all means install at the permanent site 
of the U.N. a complex system of earphones and interpreters to make 
available instantaneous translation of a speech into any tongue even 
while it is being delivered. And we ought to strive for common 
agreement in values and ideals. Nevertheless, human misunder- 
standing is more deeply grounded than these methods of alleviation 
suppose. It is not merely a deficiency or lack which these proce- 
dures can correct. Having done all in this direction, it may still 
remain true that 
Americans might, for instance, admire and enjoy French painting, 
novels, music liquors, cuisine, fashions, and perfumes, and never- 
theless thoroughly misunderstand the French nation which produced 
them instead of devoting their energies to improving their agricul- 
tural and industrial output and their standard of living. “The Ger- 


man, wont to loathe the Frenchman, none the less enjoys his wines,” 
wrote Goethe, the cosmopolitan who understood and liked both.*° 


For this reason the important question for the Bible is not, How can 
the standards in the world be unified? but, How can constant confu- 
sion of tongues be relieved? and, properly understood, these are two 
vastly different questions. 

The positive source of the confusion of tongues must be dealt with 


9 New York Herald Tribune, February 7, 1946. 
10 Paul Schrecker, op. cit., p. 5. 
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religiously before we can hope to understand one another sufficiently 
even to begin working out our common set of values and ideals, much 
less use our earphones and translators with profit to the civilization 
we would build and preserve. Only those men and nations who 
humble themselves to walk with God, rather than build their towers 
in his presumed absence, will escape having their tongues confused 
in the encounter with God which recurs in every event of history. 
The world desperately needs a return to Biblical religion, to an ap- 
prehension of the Word of God in the Bible. This does not mean 
an exaltation of the objective authority of the literal words of 
Scripture “up to heaven.” ‘That way lies confusion of tongues as 
surely as from any other human way of affirming that God is ob- 
jectively with us in a set of authoritative words. Every such asser- 
tion amounts to the pretentious claim that a particular set of words 
are themselves God and are not likely to encounter anything divine 
“other” than themselves. But without falling into the error and the 
arrogance of Biblical literalism, it may nevertheless be said that some 
comprehension of the Word of God in the Bible speaking to and 
against this generation is our last, best hope. 

This is true precisely because in the Bible men meet God, not 
simply a conception of God. The same God confronts them in his- 
torical events, for history is not made out of ideas but out of the 
encounter of selves. Individuals or nations stand within the Bibli- 
cal heritage when they are able to say of contemporary events and 
responsibilities that come upon them that here the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, the God of Babel and of Jesus, speaks to them. 
There needs to be an end to the attitude of saying to the God who 
meets us in the pages of Scripture, “Oh, thou One-of-the-world’s- 
greatest-notions-of-God, speak and thy servant will think it over.” 
In historical events we are met, sometimes to our confusion, by the 
hard reality of divine activity and not simply by some conception of 
God. Just so, in the Bible God uses the medium of words to con- 
front us, to confront us as God and not as an idea, to confront not 
simply our minds but also our selves. The only appropriate re- 
sponse for man to make to God actively coming down in historical 
events and going forth in the Word is, “Speak, Lord, for thy servant 
heareth.” 

Those who under God and in answer to this call are at work at the 
task of making themselves and their nation refrain from being con- 
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cerned first of all for personal power and reputation are at least com- 
ing to grips with the problem of confusion in mutual understanding 
at the source where alone it can be solved. ‘They recognize that the 
goals that men have before them in their collective enterprises are 
almost always good: men seek to insure that they be not scattered all 
over the earth. This end for which men strive God himself at Babel 
indirectly certified to be truly good when he employed its reverse as 
punishment, dispersing mankind all over the earth following the 
confusion of their tongues. But if this good thing—that we be not 
scattered—is our God, the one and only God, then we have him al- 
ready in our projected ideals, and the plan, at least, of our tower 
already reaches to heaven. Nevertheless, man always discovers in 
some rude awakening that the good he would do is not God and that 
no amount of enthusiastic service of the good can avoid the conse- 
quent confusion. 

There needs to be an end to the prevalent notion that religion and 
theology are matters of indifference or in any case subject to inter- 
minable dispute, and that men had best get together on matters they 
can hope to agree on and which are in fact the only truly important 
concerns, namely, humanistic values and our co-operative plans for 
achieving something for the future. For, on the one hand, both the 
Bible and experience teach that there is no ground for the optimistic 
view that men can get together without confusion of meaning on an 
issue really vital to them if they bring their selfish pride along with 
them to the meeting. This they do if they have not been met by 
God, in reality though perhaps not in conception, and become obe- 
dient tohim. And, on the other hand, if the Biblical point of view 
is to be called a “theology,” it is a theology to end all theologies and 
presents a conception of God which annihilates all conceptions of 
him that divide men. The Bible’s conception of God is that he is 
beyond all conceptualization and requires of men not so much ideas 
as obedience, and obedient thoughts, not so much wisdom which 
“puffs up” and divides men as love which “builds up” and unites 
them. However doubtful the outcome may be and however poor 
servants of the task they themselves may be, those in whom dwells 
this spirit may in this day again “hold the world together,” provide 
the basis for establishing values and ideals in common, and halt the 
confusion of selfish tongues which already has gone far toward dis- 
integrating western civilization. 
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IV 


Throughout his book F. S. C. Northrop emphasizes how futile will 
be the attempt to develop world-wide understanding by taking one 
of the particular religions, e.g., Christianity, or one existing culture, 
and offering it to the adherents of rival religious and national groups. 
This, he says, is to take the side of a party to a dispute rather than to 
allay dispute itself. A new synthesis transcending all particular dis- 
tinctions and gathering the truth of each up into itself seems to be 
required. One might ask in all seriousness, however, whether any 
more is to be gained by singling out the philosophy of a particular 
man as that on which the world may reach agreement. This is not 
the first time an individual has imagined he could organize the 
Church and baptize himself into it, or two men baptize each other 
and together set out to convert the world. This is the epitome 
of fissiparous sectarianism, the extreme opposite of inclusiveness. 
Throughout the volume it is also assumed that somehow a non- 
existing solution is better than an existing one. Let it immediately 
be granted that Christianity during its long history has accumulated 
contentiousness and a complacent attitude of aggressive imperialism 
which are contrast-effects resulting from having come into the world. 
Nevertheless, non-existent solutions are superior in these respects 
only by virtue of having remained non-existent; the moment one of 
these simon-pure syntheses is proposed it instantly becomes a party 
to dispute, whose spiritual depth Christianity alone has plumbed. 
History has often witnessed philosophic attempts, by Comte and 
others, to organize a new Church which would have all truth and no 
error in it, whose influence on competing men and standards would 
be altogether reconciling and partisan not at all. But the most ir- 
reconcilable partisan is the man who imagines he is no partisan, who 
thinks he has gained a universal “point of standing” instead of a par- 
ticular, though novel, one. Christianity knows this of Christians as 
well as others, and the Christian “absolute” consists precisely in its 
criticism of the sinfulness with which all absolutes, absolutely all 
including the latest, are held. Acknowledgment of the judgment 
of God upon the pretention that interpenetrates all our particular 
standpoints (including this morning’s philosophy of science) is pre- 
requisite to world understanding. 

The abysmal gulfs that separate men today combined with the 
looming peril of renewed conflict has driven one writer to the asser- 
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tion that we can be saved only “if the intellectual leaders are able to 
emancipate themselves from the monopoly of their native intellec- 
tual reflexes.” ** ‘There is some question whether as an ethical mzt- 
ter our intellectual leaders ought to become in their understanding 
and even in their reflexes like every other man in the world. How. 
ever, it is a more serious question whether as a matter of fact they can. 
One cannot learn to react in every thought and nerve like the typical 
man of another religion or culture. Ifa man once succeeds in thor- 
oughly changing his cultural heritage he is not a chameleon to do so 
again as rapidly as the peace of the world would require. More- 
over, from their new perspectives men may still disagree, discovering 
that they have simply changed sides in the argument as is not un- 
commonly the case in personal disputes. Perhaps men may free 
themselves to a degree from “the monopoly of their native intellec- 
tual reflexes,’ but not by putting vacuity in their place or a variety 
conjured up at will. The monopoly of self-centered particularism 
is best relieved by the religious acknowledgment that none of our 
understanding is absolute, though the Tempter suggests it is; and a 
reconciling spirit, not vacancy or the other fellow’s point of view, 
must take the place formerly held by monopolistic reflexes. 

At best it may be a forlorn hope, but it is the world’s last, that 
Biblical Christianity may again speak to every man in his own 
tongue, with his own understanding and psychological conditioning, 
so that men will say to each other and of each other, “Are not all 
these who are speaking Galileans? And how is it that we hear, each 
of us in his own native language?’’** Prerequisite to world under- 
standing is that men should by personal appropriation of Christian 
truth speak both in his own and in another's language, and, in the 
spirit of knowing they are known better than they know, bear wit- 
ness no longer to themselves but to God in Christ. ‘There can be 
no going back to the time before Babel, since each of us individually 
participates in the rebellion which confuses our own and the tongues 
of all men. There can only be a forward movement to Pentecost 
when there comes a spirit, cutting across the confusion of tongues, 
which makes for mutual understanding without removing the pen- 
alty and barrier of difference. A forlorn hope this may be, Christi- 
anity having so far disappeared from Christendom and from among 
Christians, but it is the way by which alone men can save themselves 
from ‘this crooked generation.” 


11 Paul Schrecker, op. cit., p. 29 et passim. 
12 Acts 2: 7, 8, 40, Revised Standard Version. 
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BUNYAN’S HOLY WAR 
A Study in Christian Experience 
By DANIEL LAMONT 


HE HOLY WAR, by John Bunyan, is an allegorical repre- 

sentation of the conflict between the forces of good and evil 

for the possession of the human soul. The “corporation 
called Mansoul” which “lieth just between the two worlds’’ stands 
for an individual soul rather than for the soul of the race, for Bunyan 
was constantly guided by his own experience, which he projected on 
the canvas of his picture. That experience faithfully and spontane- 
ously reflects the world of Scripture. He has been called “the most 
purely Biblical author that ever wrote.” * We cannot make up our 
minds whether he is expounding the Scripture or revealing his own 
experience. In one sense he does both; in another sense he does 
neither. But what he does unambiguously, with the authority of 
the Word of God, with the realism of personal experience, and with 
the force of genius, is to portray a man’s life as an arena in which God 
and Satan strive for the mastery. 

It is no part of the purpose of this article to comment on the lit- 
erary quality of The Holy War. Many critics have done that and 
the consensus of their verdict has placed the book next to The Pil- 
grim’s Progress as the greatest of all religious allegories. Better still, 
the world has taken the book to its heart, and this, as Dr. Samuel 
Johnson said of The Imitation, is the sign of a great book. Accord- 
ing to Browning, “Little else is worth study than the incidents in the 
development of a soul,” * and when these incidents are recorded by 
one who knows them well and is a great recorder, we are sure to have 
a classic for all times. 

It is almost a desecration to attempt to translate the outline of this 
inimitable work into pedestrian form, but the attempt must be made 
if we are to get a starting-point for our study of the lessons which the 
book is meant to convey. For Bunyan had an earnest purpose in 
giving us this allegory. Whatever we may think of “a novel with a 


1J. A. Kerr Bain, The People of the Pilgrimage, vol. 1, p. 14. 
2 Quoted by Peter Bayne, Martin Luther, vol. 1, p. 14. 
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purpose,” a man with his evangelical fervor could have no interest 
in writing simply to give entertainment or for art’s sake. He be. 
lieved his book would entertain people as his Pilgrim had done, but 
his genius was wholly devoted to the service of a warm evangelism. 
Hence, in his preliminary advice “‘to the reader,” he says: 

Nor do thou go to work without my key; 

It lies there in the window. 

The scene opens with a description of the town of Mansoul. It is 
drawn from the story of the Creation in Genesis. King Shaddai cre. 
ated man in love and for fellowship with himself. At the heart of 
the town was “a famous and stately palace’’ which the King had re. 
served for his own abode. Thus it is declared that God is the right- 
ful Lord of men. Then comes the Fall as in the Genesis story. One 
Diabolus, a fallen angel, disguised as a dragon, appears before the 
walls of Mansoul and with wiles and falsehoods, after secretly killing 
Captain Resistance and my Lord Innocency, the two bulwarks of the 
town’s defense, persuades the inhabitants to open their gates and let 
him in. Having made his headquarters in the palace, which was 
also a castle, he was now master of Mansoul. The inevitable moral 
debauchment followed. First ungodliness, then unrighteousness. 
Bunyan is careful to stress two things. Diabolus is a mighty prince, 
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but strict bounds are set to his power by Shaddai. And again, Dt | 


abolus could not overcome Mansoul, and knew that he could not, 
unless the people of the town agreed to admit him. Hence the 
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prominence given to my Lord Willbewill, one of the leading citizens. | 


Tidings of the apostasy reached the court of Shaddai and produced 


—/ 


sadness without surprise. Emmanuel, the beloved Son of Shaddai, | 
willingly undertook to raise an army and restore the town, still the | 
object of the King’s love, to its original allegiance. At this point the | 
reader may expect the allegory to proceed to the theme of our Lord's | 
Cross and Resurrection. But that did not fit in with the plan of the | 


book. Bunyan’s central aim was to exhibit the experiences of a soul, | 


and so he brackets within his allegory the supreme fact of the Atone- 
ment, but with such skill that the reader is made to feel that the few 
words enclosed by the brackets express the biggest thing of all, with- 
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out which there could be no recovery of Mansoul. Thus, when it is | 


made plain that Mansoul belongs to Emmanuel by right of original 


possession and still more by right of purchase, the story proceeds to | 


describe heaven’s way of bringing a dying soul to new life. 
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In preparation for Emmanuel’s campaign for the restoration of 
Mansoul a force is sent under four captains, Boanerges, Conviction, 

udgment, and Execution. The names interpret the mission they 
are to fulfill. ‘They stand for the Law as an antecedent to the Gos- 
pel. They are brave captains and they do their law-work by dis- 
turbing Mansoul’s false complacency. Nevertheless they are unable 
to obtain the surrender of the town, for Diabolus is there to bewitch 
the inhabitants, while old Incredulity, a Diabolonian who is now 
Lord Mayor, is his most effective henchman, ably seconded by my 
Lord Willbewill, a native of the town. Mansoul hardens itself 
against its rightful Lord and resolves to remain loyal to the usurper. 
The Captains, realizing the futility of their efforts, send to the Court 
of Shaddai, praying that reinforcements be granted them under the 
command of One who can win the hearts of the people. So Em- 
manuel sets out with a new army under Captains Credence, Good- 
Hope, Charity, Innocent, and Patience. ‘These, of course, represent 
the Gospel with Emmanuel himself in the field. The issue is soon 
decided; the gates are burst open; Emmanuel passes through the 
streets to the castle where he is installed as King, the inhabitants giv- 
ing him a jubilant welcome. For they were sick of their miseries 
and they now repent deeply of their folly and sin. They are freely 
forgiven and rejoice with unspeakable joy. Diabolus is made to 
pass under the yoke and his officers are executed, though the chief 
among them, old Incredulity, breaks prison and escapes. All the 
Diabolonians who have not been destroyed are driven into holes and 
corners, my Lord Willbewill being now the most active citizen in 
routing them. Mansoul has become the fairest and happiest town 
under the sun. This situation, in Bunyan’s significant words, 
“lasted all that summer.” 

The rift appeared within the lute. During the time of the enemy 
occupation, marriages were taking place between Mansoulians and 
Diabolonians, and children with the tail of the serpent were being 
born. From one of these arose the new trouble. His name was 
Mr. Carnal-Security. This gentleman praised the return of Em- 
manuel, because it was popular to do so, but in his heart he loved 
the reign of Diabolus. So he began to trumpet forth the glory and 
strength of Mansoul and to persuade the people that they had no 
longer anything to fear from any quarter. Let them eat, drink, and 
be merry. Soon he had them as much off guard as he was himself, 
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and backsliding was in full swing. Partly as cause and partly as ef. 
fect of the moral landslide, Emmanuel silently disappeared from the 
castle and life of Mansoul. The people’s self-complacency was the 
veil which kept them from seeing what was really happening. But 
Emmanuel was not without a witness among them. A tense scene 
occurred at one of the lively entertainments given to the town by 
Mr. Carnal-Security. Mr. Godly-Fear startled the company by de- 
nouncing their host as the corrupter of Mansoul and the originator 
of the folly which had driven Emmanuel from their midst. Mr. 
Carnal-Security was obliged to retreat from the scene in disgrace, 
but the backward movement which he had instigated was not so 
easily arrested. There remained much moral corruption in the 
town and such repentance as there was had little depth in it. Em- 
manuel was still absent. 

Meanwhile the Diabolonians, having emerged from their holes 
and dens, busied themselves not only in further corrupting the Man- 
soulians but in plotting with Diabolus, telling him that the town was 
ripe for recapture. A plan of campaign was prepared and the new 
war began in earnest. An army of Doubters under the supreme 
command of Diabolus, with old Incredulity for Chief of Staff again, 
invested the town and expected assistance from the Diabolonians who 
were within the walls. But my Lord Willbewill had been so suc- 
cessful in subduing the enemy in the town that the forces outside 
could not get the necessary help for which they looked. His situa- 
tion so lifted up the Mansoulians with pride that they rashly sallied 
forth in the dark to attack the army of Diabolus in the open. This 
was bad strategy and it met with reverse. “The townsmen were com- 
pelled to retreat within their walls, while Diabolus, flushed with suc- 
cess, stormed the gates and took possession of the town. But the 
great difference on this occasion was that he could not occupy the 
castle, for Mr. Godly-Fear was the Keeper of that. This went on for 
two years and a half, Diabolus being master of the town, and the 
castle holding out against him. It was a time of increasing misery 
for Mansoul, but godly sorrow was leading to real repentance. 

The town being thus in a very humble and submissive mood, it 
now realized that its only hope lay in the return of Emmanuel. 
Many petitions were sent to him. At first he seemed not to heed 
them but at length he gave the desired answer to one which was in- 
spired by the Lord Chief Secretary, who, through all the defection, 
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had not departed from the palace though showing many signs of dis- 
pleasure. This by interpretation means that God had not with- 
drawn his Holy Spirit from Mansoul. His influence still meant 
something. The sin of the town was grievous, but it was not “a 
sin unto death.” So, in answer to the Spirit-prompted prayer, the 
Prince came with a powerful army and, this time with the co-opera- 
tion of the townsfolk, destroyed the army of Doubters and drove 
Diabolus and his lieutenant Incredulity back to the pit. Once more 
was Mansoul restored to health and gladness; moreover, its state was 
stronger and happier than it had ever been before. It had learned 
to “watch and pray.” 

Though Mr. God's Peace had returned to Mansoul, yet were the 
troubles of the town by no means at an end. There was inward 
but not outward peace. The army of Doubters had been routed, 
but Diabolus had not yet exhausted his resources. Assembling a 
new force, this time of Blood-men, with a fresh corps of Doubters 
thrown in to swell the numbers, the great enemy once more invested 
the town. But Emmanuel was now in command of Mansoul’s army 
and the invaders were soon crushed. The Doubters were slain out- 
right and the Blood-men taken prisoner, tried and judged according 
to their final attitude to Emmanuel and his Mansoul. 

The book closes with Emmanuel’s blessing upon the town, his 
warnings to it to watch and pray and keep its garments white, and 
his assurances that it would always be enfolded in his love and care. 

The above skeleton sketch of The Holy War can only be clothed 
in flesh by a perusal of the book itself. The best that can be done 
here is to select some of the features of the story and to compare them 
with rival views which have currency today. 


I. FAITH AND UNBELIEF 


From beginning to end Bunyan leaves no doubt in our minds that 
for him faith is essential to the new birth and the new life. It is 
faith in God through Jesus Christ our Lord. Faith means building 
upon the foundation which God has laid once for all, which is Jesus 
Christ. Faith is the necessary condition for the reception of the 
grace which saves. Faith itself is ultimately a gift from God, but is 
none the less man’s own response to the Word of God. Bunyan, like 
Paul and Luther, was not troubled with this paradox. It was re- 
solved for him as for them by the life in Christ. He exalted faith 
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because faith exalted Christ. Captain Credence, who represents 
faith, takes the lead under Emmanuel in the first storming of en. 
slaved Mansoul and right on through the triple war he holds the key 
position in the town. We are told that he was in closest touch with 
the Lord Secretary and that they “were very great with one another, 
and did indeed know more how things would go with Mansoul than 
did all the townsmen besides.”” When the battle was fought for the 
recovery of the unhappy town, the war-cry was: “The sword of the 
Prince Emmanuel and the shield of Captain Credence.” In short, 
faith was the bulwark of Mansoul in war and in peace. 

In line with this we find that unbelief is represented as the chief 
instrument of the Evil One for leading the soul captive. Diabolus 
found my Lord Incredulity to be his most faithful and efficient serv- 
ant. Evidently Incredulity was destined to live and work as long 
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as Diabolus himself, for he had a way of escaping when his friends _ | 


were suffering judgment. So was it also with another Diabolonian 
called Mr. Unbelief, who “was a nimble Jack: him they could never 
lay hold of, though they attempted to do it often.” It is no mere 
conjecture, for we know it from Grace A bounding, that Bunyan him- 
self had many a battle with unbelief. 

The great water-shed of humanity, according to Bunyan, lies be- 
tween those who trust and obey the only living and true God and 
those who do not. A man cannot be good unless he acknowledges 
God. This is the Biblical view, but it has become foreign to the 
modern mind. A good man is now defined as a man who does “‘good 
things,’’ though God is not at all in his thoughts. All serious systems 
of ethics, whether Christian or not, reject this definition. It is cer- 
tain that the ethical unit is not an act but a person. Bunyan took 
this moral commonplace for granted, as the Bible also does. Our 
Lord taught decisively that the tree must first be good if the fruit is 
to be good. The good man is he who is rightly related to all other 
persons and his supreme relation is to the Supreme Person. We can- 
not be rightly related to our fellowmen until we are right with God. 
The secular ethic denies this. It has selected certain ‘“‘good things” 
from Christianity, added other “good things’ to them, organized the 
whole scientifically and then set itself up as the proper modern sub- 
stitute for the Christian ethic. And so the world behaves as if it 
thought it could get on perfectly well without Christ or God. This 
is the most extreme and perilous of all abstractions. It is attractive 
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to the unseeing eye and cannot be other than popular with the nat- 
ural man. It is a beautiful house built upon the sand in disregard 
of the storms and floods which are sure to come. It was by no acci- 
dent that the popular establishment of the secular ethic as substitute 
for Christianity coincided with the outbreak of the worst wars in 
history. Nor is the end of the storm yet in sight. Men may delude 
themselves with the idea that they can safely leave God out of their 
reckoning, but God will certainly not leave men out of his reckoning, 
for it is with him that all men and nations have to do. 

Bunyan regarded it as a fundamental truth that God is first and 
that a life is good if it glorifies God. Secularism, at its best, puts 
morality first and God nowhere. Suppose for a moment that secu- 
larism holds the truth. In that case, man alone is the source and 
sanction of moral demand. Thou shalt and thou shalt not come 
from no higher authority than human beings, even if that authority 
is the human race in general, as Durkheim and the best of the secu- 
larists would allow. Is any reasonable being so unrealistic as to 
imagine that men will for long submit meekly to moral demands 
when these are felt to be irksome, once they have been persuaded 
that these demands have been issued by beings like themselves? 
When men do not acknowledge a God above themselves they will 
soon cease to acknowledge that any human being is above themselves. 
In that situation, which is developing fast in our time, private or sec- 
tional interests will certainly over-ride all so-called moral considera- 
tions and mankind will go down the slippery slope to ruin. The 
beginnings of that sinister movement today are obvious to every open 
eye. The Bible and Bunyan are right. ‘There is no good life apart 
from faith in God through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

The Holy War names thirteen people whom Diabolus, when he 
gained control, appointed as burgesses and aldermen in Mansoul, 
and it tells us that “Mr. Incredulity is the eldest and Mr. Atheist the 
youngest of the company,” while all in between these two are such as 
only Diabolus could approve. Men, whether they know it or not, 
are either for God or for the Devil. It is not a question of respecta- 
bility; it is not even, in the first instance, a question of morality. 
The challenge to each man is: “Are you in the service of God or in 
the service of the Devil? For in the one service or in the other you 
are bound to be.’’ Had Bunyan been confronted with the idea that 
an ungodly man might be good, he would have had many pertinent 
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and pungent things to say, but the crown of his argument would have 
been this: God created man in love for loving fellowship with him- 
self. Here is God’s purpose for man. Here is the meaning of hu- 
man life. It is man’s highest responsibility and privilege to make 
that purpose and meaning his own. The good man is he who does 
so. The man who declines to do so cannot be good, for he is at 
cross purposes with God. Not to be in harmony with God's purpose 
for us is to have a false life-center. It is to be eccentric in the worst 
sense of the word, and then life is all wrong together, however fair 
or even noble it may look. 

Such would undoubtedly be Bunyan’s answer and it would be the 
right answer, true not only for his time but for all time. We have 
the right to ask those who do not accept the Biblical account of God's 
purpose for man: What then is the purpose which man exists to 
serve? Here we get an extraordinary medley of answers, hesitating 
and mutually conflicting. All see that men, if they have the gift of 
reason, act with a view to the accomplishment of some purpose. It 
would be strange indeed if a being who lived a purposeful life was 
here on earth for no purpose at all. Some, with a view to evading 
God as Creator, assert that man is under an illusion when he thinks 
he acts on purpose; he is under an iron necessity to do whatever he 
happens to do. And if we ask: Where did this illusory idea of pur- 
pose come from? the answer generally is: It is the product of Evolu- 
tion. What a wonderful phenomenon is Evolution! Itself an ab- 
straction, it can create everything, including illusions. It is hard to 
escape the jesting mood when one finds himself among such absurdi- 
ties. We can have more respect, along with our pity, for those, and 
they are the majority, who say bluntly that man’s life has no meaning 
or purpose at all. 

To live without God and without hope in anything beyond this 
earthly scene must be a mournful business. ‘The only way in which 
such a life can be made tolerable is by such immersion in some activ- 
ity as enables one to forget the whole question about the meaning or 
purpose or goal of life. The immersion may be in science or art 
or business or work of any kind, or it may be in mere pleasure. But 
whatever it may be, homo sapiens belies his title when he makes the 
fateful journey from the cradle to the grave without ever knowing 
or caring to know whither he is going or what the journey is about. 
The man whose help and hope are in God is surely in the best posi- 
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tion to live a full and joyous life even here. It is idle to deny that 
the worldling has his pleasures. Indeed, we shall probably all agree 
with John Bunyan that the unhappiest soul on earth is he who tries 
to make the best of both worlds by serving God and mammon. He 
can neither abandon himself to the delights in which devotees of 
pleasure find a momentary satisfaction nor can he know anything at 
all of the “solid joys and lasting treasure” which “none but Zion’s 
children know.” 


II. Grace AND THE Hoty Spirit 


After all, the theme of The Holy War is the life of faith and not 
that of unbelief. Bunyan knew both ways of it. In his youth his 
heart was in this present evil world, whether or not we deem him 
guilty of exaggeration in the dark picture he drew of his youthful 
follies. When the true light dawned upon him, he perceived not 
only what he had been delivered to but also what he had been de- 
livered from. From his standpoint in the new life he could see 
nothing but darkness in the old. For, even after he had achieved 
much moral reformation he was still “ignorant of Christ” and that 
ignorance stamped his former life as bad. Let us not try to correct 
his judgment upon himself. Besides, he knew this world by close 
observation of it. He was a keen student of human nature as he 
was of the Bible. If it is true that to know man we must look within, 
while to know men we must look around, then he knew both man 
andmen. He kept his eyes and ears open. Even his imprisonments 
and the judicial trials which preceded them taught him much, as did 
also his period of soldiering. Both his prison and his military ex- 
periences provide much of the color in The Holy War. 

The book might be interpreted as an exposition of the way in 
which “the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and 
the communion of the Holy Ghost,” while remaining threefold, work 
together as one in the creation and furtherance of the new life. In 
dealing with this high and holy subject Bunyan’s genius mingles with 
his profound spiritual insight. The love of Shaddai persists towards 
his Mansoul even in its apostasy. The grace of Emmanuel brings 
down that selfsame love to Mansoul and makes it operative in the 
town. The fellowship of the Lord Chief Secretary is never with- 
drawn from the town even at its worst, though it chills in proportion 
as the inhabitants depart from their first love. You are always given 
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the feeling that when one member of the Holy Trinity acts, the othe: 
two are also in the act while yet each does his own distinctive work. 
Bunyan was not a trained theologian, but he was a theologian of the 
heart, and that is better, for pectus facit theologum. In studying 
this book by ‘‘the tinker of Elstow” one feels how different the work 
of many of our professional theologians would have been if they had 
sounded the depths of the grace of Christ like him and had read their 
Bibles with the strength of his faith and the clearness of his vision. 

In particular, without being in the least academic, the book is em- 
phatic in representing the Holy Spirit as the sole conveyer of the 
grace of Christ to the soul. Since he is the Alter Ego of Christ, this 
means that Christ must not be separated from the gifts which he be- 
stows. We must not expect his benefits if we decline fellowship with 
himself. Bunyan never forgets that the final purpose of grace is that 
man should have personal communion with Christ and with one an- 
other in him. When Mansoul was in distress no prayer for help pre- 
vailed unless it was inspired by the Lord Chief Secretary. ‘The fel- 
lowship of the Spirit, which is fellowship with the Father and the 
Son, is an essential condition of the benefits which accrue to the new 
life. ‘The Holy Spirit is thus the indispensable medium for the com- 
munication of grace to the soul. He may and does use subordinate 
means for the accomplishment of his purpose, but these means must 
never be dissociated from himself. 

True to Scripture and the dictates of his own experience, Bunyan 
was in stout opposition to the Roman Catholic practice of treating 
grace as if it were a semi-physical or semi-magical quantity which the 
Church had received into its own hands and which it could dispose 
of and dispense on the strength of its own authority. Grace is not 
like a fund which the Church administers at pleasure. It is granted 
to faith, and the Holy Spirit must be the great worker in its bestowal. 
The Roman Church departed early and gradually from this vital 
principle of the Evangel. “The abuses which led directly to the Prot- 
estant Reformation, such as the sale of indulgences, had their source 
in this pernicious error. The strength and weakness of Romanism 
are very close together. ‘The strength lies in its inflexible adherence 
to the rock-like objectivity of the great historical facts at the base of 
the Christian faith. Its weakness lies in its failure to build on that 
foundation in conformity with the Gospel. It has lost hold of the 
essential subjective elements in Christianity. In a word, it gives 
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neither faith nor the Holy Spirit the place they hold in the New 
Testament. The Church usurps the function of both faith and the 
Spirit, and ends by putting itself in the place of Christ. 

The effects of this displacement are many and disastrous, but it 
will suffice to mention the one which is most germane to our present 
purpose. Romanism has set up, both in theory and in practice, a 
twofold standard for the Christian life. It is a two-story edifice, the 
upper for “the religious” and the lower for the common man. It is 
sufficient for the multitude in the Church of Rome that they attend 
mass, pay their Church dues, and in general acknowledge the su- 
premacy of the Pope and Canon Law. This is the principle of ex 
opere operato in earnest. ‘The common man may thus be kept loyal 
to the Church, but so long as he is encouraged to believe that this ex- 
hausts his Christian calling he is not likely to rise to the height of his 
duty and privilege as a Christian man. ‘The vast majority of the hu- 
man race are supposed to be incapable of Christian freedom. It is 
quite true that freedom is a perilous gift, but with all its risks we 
choose it still. The truth and spiritual bondage can never agree. 
It is only fair to add that Protestant orthodoxy has not always been 
free from the error of over-objectifying the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. This pitfall cannot be avoided unless, like Bunyan, we give 
to the Holy Spirit the place he holds in the apostolic witness to 
Christ. 


III. THE PROPORTION OF THE FAITH 


From the theological standpoint one of the most admirable fea- 
tures of The Holy War is the balance which it maintains between the 
objective and subjective aspects of the Christian faith. Bunyan does 
not mar his story with such philosophical words. He may not have 
known them, but even so the facts to which they correspond are 
marshalled by him spontaneously in true proportion. This came 
from his profound understanding of the apostolic witness to Jesus 
Christ. One of his favorite characters is Captain Experience, who 
only comes to the front in the story after the first victory of Em- 
manuel. But as Mr. Experience he was well known in Mansoul, 
for he was born and bred there and had the reputation of being ‘‘a 
man of conduct, of valour, and a person prudent in matters; he was 
also a comely person, well-spoken, and very successful in his under- 
takings.” His function had been to wait upon Captain Credence 
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and now he was appointed by Emmanuel to “a place of trust and 
honour,” “for the good and benefit of the now flourishing town of 
Mansoul.”” So he became Captain over a thousand men, his com. 
mission having been drawn up by the King’s Secretary by order from 
the Prince. ‘““Thus Captain Experience came under command to 
Emmanuel.” 

This is an illustration of the natural way in which Bunyan repre- 
sents Christian Experience as flowing from faith. Faith is itself an 
experience, the fundamental one, which is at once man’s response to 
the objective revelation of God in Christ and the subjective side of 
the complete revelation. What is commonly known as Christian ex- 
perience—love, joy, peace, etc.—springs from the soil of faith, not 
automatically, but as fruit of the Spirit. And since Christian faith 
is faith in God through Jesus Christ our Lord, the fount and origin 
of all Christian experience is Christ. With Bunyan, as with the New 
Testament, Christ has in all things the pre-eminence. ‘This means, 
of course, that God is the Alpha and the Omega, for he has once for 
all given his Son the pre-eminence, and we must do likewise if we are 
to glorify God. ‘The important point here is that Bunyan, with all 
his emphasis on Christian experience, bases it unequivocally on Jesus 
Christ. 

There is a question here which has divided modern theologians. 
How are we to define the part which man plays in his Christian ex- 
perience? Bunyan has a clear answer which agrees with the New 
Testament. When the men of Mansoul, in their straits, found that 
their petitions to Emmanuel were fruitless they appealed to the Lord 
Secretary to petition on their behalf. “Well,” said the Lord Secre- 
tary, “I will draw up a petition for you, and will also set my hand 
thereto.” Then said they, “But when shall we call for it at the 
hands of our Lord?” But he answered, “Yourselves must be present 
at the doing of it; yea, you must put your desires to it. True, the 
hand and pen shall be mine, but the ink and paper must be yours; 
else how can you say it is your petition?” The meaning is plain. 
The Christian has a part to play in his Christian experience. He 
must be a co-worker with God. This is not a case of what theology 
knows as synergism, for God and man are not equal partners. God 
has always the initiative and control. In Christian experience the 
Holy Spirit is the great worker while we must be engaged in it with 
all that is within us. Bunyan understood this well. He knew that 
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Christ alone can save us, while he also knew that we ourselves have 
an essential part to play in our salvation. We may call this a para- 
dox if we choose, but if we do so, we must hold firmly to both of its 
terms. We must discriminate at some point between the supreme 
work of God and the subordinate work of man if we are to avoid the 
pitfall of pantheism. 

To pursue this question further, it will be sufficient to consider 
the initial and fundamental fact of Christian experience, viz., faith. 
How are we to think of the part which a man plays in the birth of 
Christian faith within him? If I understand Karl Barth aright, his 
theology and anthropology leave no room for man to do anything at 
all towards the birth of faith. True, he allows that faith is an ex- 
perience, but it only becomes so after faith has been born, not while 
it is being born. He also acknowledges that the gift of faith is 
granted to men and not to mere objects, though once,* no doubt in 
the haste and heat of controversy, he wrote that the fact ‘that man 
is man and not a cat” is “quite unimportant.” In any case, his the- 
ological presuppositions close the door against man’s freedom hav- 
ing any share in the birth of faith. “In the full use of his freedom 
as a man,” * writes Barth, “he must regard himself as someone else 
whom he had no capacity to become . . . whom, therefore, he is not 
free to become.” ‘This is vague, as is also the statement * that faith 
“js an event in man’s freedom and cannot in any sense be regarded 
as the product of it.’”. No more definite and no more convincing is 
his assertion ° that “man must open the door to him (Rev. 3: 20), but 
even the fact of that event is, quoad actum and quoad potentiam, the 
work of Christ who stands outside. So that the other thing also re- 
mains unreservedly true, that the risen Christ passes through closed 
doors (Jn. 20: 19 f.).” I fancy no one could have thought of con- 
necting Rev. 3: 20 with Jn. 20: 19 in this fashion unless he had some 
pre-view of his own to support. 

Barth’s voice has been prophetic in re-publishing the sovereignty 
of God to an age which has well-nigh lost the sense of it. His inten- 
tion in minimizing the possibilities in man is good. But it is neither 
necessary nor right, with a view to the proper exaltation of God, to 
degrade man below the place assigned to him by the Word of God. 
Barth has done this in deference to a presupposition of his own which 


8In Nein! Quoted by E. Brunner, Man in Revolt, p. 95. 
4 The Doctrine of the Word of God, Eng. trans., p. 280. 

5 Ibid., p. 282. 

6 Ibid., p. 283. 
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has no place in Scripture. He holds that the image of God in which 
man was created was not simply defaced but was actually effaced by 
the Fall. It is certain that man cannot save himself, but that does 
not imply that there was nothing left in man which the Word of God 
could make use of in its appeal. Bunyan here follows the Bible 
faithfully. Even when Mansoul was entirely under the evil spell of 
Diabolus there was still a witness for God in its midst. My Lord 
Understanding, “because he was a seeing man,” was shut up in the 
dark by Diabolus, and Mr. Conscience was one whom “Diabolus 
could by no means abide’’ and whom he could not make “wholly his 
own” in spite of all the drugging to which he subjected him. Thus 
for Bunyan as for Paul,’ even unregenerate men “shew the work of 
the law written in their hearts” and have some relic of the imago Dei 
left in them. 

Barth’s rigid view of the total obliteration of the image of God in 
man through the Fall has also affected his whole treatment of the ex- 
perience which grows from the soil of faith. ‘That treatment, which 
is very involved, may be summed up in his statement * that Christian 
experience occurs in a “movement” which “cannot be resolved into 
an attitude.” ‘This seems to imply that even a forgiven man cannot 
receive from the Holy Spirit any disposition to do the will of God. 
The whole idea of Christian character is thus called in question. 
Christian experience is atomized and spasmodic, so that a frequent 
description of the Christian life in Barthian circles is that it is a state 
of “confident despair.”” It is refreshing to turn from all this to Bun- 
yan and so to the New Testament. What rejoicing was in Mansoul, 
and what gratitude, and what an attitude of worship when Emman- 
uel took his place again in the palace! Surely faith, hope, and love 
become dispositions of the Christian soul rather than spasmodic 
movements. Certainly a Christian man must “pray without ceas- 
ing” and be very humble if he is to be and remain a Christian man. 
But he is not called to keep his head bowed down as a bulrush. 
The very reverse! He is called to “rejoice evermore.”” The New 
Testament Christian has a God-given mood or disposition or attitude 
of passionate gratitude to his Lord and of humble yet glorious tri- 
umph over the world through faith in the same Lord. I do not find 
much of this in Barthianism, but I find it abundantly in John 
Bunyan. 


7 Rom. 2: 15. 
8 Ibid., p. 237. 
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IN CHRIST THE NEW HAS COME!’ 


By MAx WARREN 


N the spring of 1941 the late Archbishop Temple paid a mem- 
orable visit to Cambridge. A Missionary Exhibition had just 
been held portraying the impact of the Gospel on the world. 

“The New Order Exhibition” was its hopeful and somewhat daring 
title. Preaching in Holy Trinity Church on the Sunday morning 
of his visit the Archbishop took as his subject, ‘““New Men for the 
New Order,” and gave us a simple but direct evangelistic sermon on 
the words of St. John 3: 7, “You must be born anew.” His chal- 
lenge, as impressive for its simplicity as for its earnestness, was a 
timely reminder that the Gospel deals with men in the concrete and 
not with mankind in the abstract and that the refounding of society 
awaits the creation of a new kind of man and woman. 

Our world shares the wistfulness of Nicodemus and says with him, 
“How can this be?”’ more than half hoping there is an answer. At 
the same time our world also shares the fundamental unbelief of 
Nicodemus. And let us frankly admit that there is more than a 
little of the same wistfulness and unbelief amongst Christians them- 
selves. “There is not much about the religious experience of the 
average Christian which suggests the pain or the thrill of a new cre- 
ation. And yet the possibility of such new creation is the only good 
news we have to offer to the world. If there is no new birth into a 
new kind of life then the New Testament is unintelligible. But 
suppose Jesus was right! Then we have all we need by way of justi- 
fication for going ourselves, and encouraging others to go and face 
situations in which at first sight the Gospel seems to be indeed “the 
folly of what we preach” (I Cor. 1: 21). 

The African, for instance, bewildered by the rapid disintegration 
of all the patterns of his old world, his eyes dazzled by the glitter of 
a material civilization, may indeed feel the need of a new life-giving 
impulse. ‘That is the Church’s missionary opportunity. But he is 
even more likely to attempt to create a new order for himself with- 


111 Cor. 5: 17. Throughout this article, unless otherwise stated, the New Testament pas- 
sages are given according to the Revised Standard Version. 
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out bothering to submit to the costly process of acquiring a new na- 
ture. The African Christian and his foreign colleague are being 
greatly tested in their faith today. 

The young Arab or Indian nationalist, in revolt against all foreign 
impositions, and not least foreign ideas, may indeed, and commonly 
will, still acknowledge the need for a spiritual basis for the new com- 
munity he plans to build in freedom. That is the missionary oppor- 
tunity of a Church that is native to the soil. But the nationalist who 
has achieved the freedom of his country by asserting himself will not 
at once appreciate the appeal to say “no” to himself, to perform that 
act of self-abnegation by which a nation, like an individual, becomes 
part of a larger whole. The Arab or Indian Christians and their 
foreign colleagues have their international loyalties. But their faith 
in him who “has broken down the dividing wall of hostility .. . 
that he might create in himself one new man in place of the two, so 
making peace,” is being severely tested today. 

The Chinese, whose revolution has continued without respite for 
close on thirty-seven years, whose country has been ravaged by for- 
eign armies in an eight-year war, and for whom a possible breathing 
space of tranquillity seems almost an opium dream, may be skeptical 
of the capacity of his traditional culture and philosophy to bear the 
strain. Here again is the missionary opportunity of the Church. 
But the nervous exhaustion involved in a long drawn out struggle, 
the apathy and disillusionment which are war's aftermath, and the 
economic upheaval which makes life itself a continuing gamble are 
not necessarily preludes to spiritual renewal. The Chinese Chris- 
tian and his foreign colleague have first to say out of their own ex- 
perience, “So we do not lose heart. ‘Though our outer nature is 
wasting away, our inner nature is being renewed every day” (II Cor. 
4: 16), before they can with confidence invite Chinese men and 
women to “the washing of regeneration and renewal in the Holy 
Spirit” (Tit. 3: 5). 

Such men and women and their fellow-laborers in the slums of our 
great cities, amidst the complacencies of suburbia, or in remote rural 
areas, need a victorious Gospel which is demonstrably able to make 
anew particular men and women. ‘The order of God in relation to 
the present disorder of man will remain a subject for debate by the 
World Council of Churches except in so far as men and women are 
demonstrably experiencing that new birth whose reality so thrilled 
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the members of the first century Church that they could speak of 
tasting “the powers of the age to come” (Heb. 6: 5). 
What has the New Testament to say about this victorious Gospel? 


I 


The mighty acts of God in Jesus Christ, his birth, life, death, res- 
urrection, ascension, and his coming again are the indispensable facts 
which together make the Gospel of a new beginning, a new creation, 
possible. But by themselves they do not constitute the Gospel. 
What constitutes the Gospel is the demonstrated relatedness of those 
mighty acts to the human situation in general, and in particular to 
the situation of individual human beings, so that they can say with 
the certainty born of experience that the Gospel “is the power of 
God for salvation to everyone who has faith” (Rom. 1: 16). Salva- 
tion from what? The answer of the New Testament is that the old 
nature, what the King James Version calls “the old man,” needs to 
be rescued from itself. In itself it is “alienated from the life of 
God” (Eph. 4: 18), “estranged and hostile in mind” (Col. 1: 21), 
“hostile to God” (Rom. 8: 7), ‘following the prince of the power of 
the air, the spirit that is now at work in the sons of disobedience” 
(Eph. 2: 2), subject to “the dominion of darkness” (Col. 1: 13). In 
its own selfhood it is “corrupt through deceitful lusts” (Eph. 4: 22), 
“darkened in understanding” (Eph. 4: 18), “captive to the law of 
sin” (Rom. 7: 23). In itself it is out of harmony with all other selves, 
“filled with all manner of wickedness, evil and covetousness. Full of 
envy, murder, strife, deceit, malignity, they are gossips, slanderers, 
haters of God, insolent, haughty, boastful, inventors of evil, disobe- 
dient to parents, foolish, faithless, heartless, ruthless” (Rom. 1: 
29-31). 

As set forth in this New Testament diagnosis of its sickness the old 
nature is considered in three aspects; in its relationship to God; in 
what I have called its “selfhood’’; and in its relationship with other 
selves. Under each of these several aspects there is one point which 
merits reference here in view of the evangelistic situation in which 
the Christian finds himself today. 

First, as touching the relationship of the old nature to God, the 
New Testament does not speak of the old nature as if it were in a 
negative state of just being separated. ‘The old nature is in active 
revolt. “The sons of disobedience” occupy themselves in “the un- 
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fruitful works of darkness” (Eph. 5: 6, 11). And this they do be. 
cause they have enlisted under another captain, ‘the prince of the 
power of the air, the spirit that is now at work in the sons of dis- 
obedience” (Eph. 2: 2). The old nature may not be conscious that 
in rejecting one overlord it is accepting another, but that is what 
happens. Evil in the New Testament is an objective reality and not 
just the expression of a subjective mood. 

The words of St. Paul in Romans 6: 12-17 taken by themselves 
might bear a subjective interpretation, but they, and indeed the 
whole argument of Romans, chapters 6-8, must be read alongside 
the most fully developed of Paul’s doctrine on the subject as illus- 
trated in Eph. 6: 11-12: 


Put on the whole armor of God, that you may be able to stand 
against the wiles of the devil. For we are not contending against 
flesh and blood, but against the principalities, against the powers, 
against the world rulers of this present darkness, against the spir- 
itual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places. 


If Dr. Selwyn is right in commenting on I Pet. 3: 18 ff.* that the 
Christ is there shown as proclaiming his victory to these principali- 
ties and powers and so setting a term to their dominion, then we 


have a significant parallel in the continuing of that proclamation by 
the Church in Ephesians 3: 10. 

In so interpreting the mystery of evil St. Paul is not drawing on 
his own imagination. He is following a very old tradition which 
can be traced back to Isaiah (cf. 14: 12-15, 24: 31) and Ezekiel (ch. 
28). Furthermore our Lord himself similarly interpreted the mys- 
tery of evil in St. Luke 10: 18. As Dr. Phythian-Adams has written 
on this very point— 


The slavery of man to the power of evil is manifested in a pride that 
is not of earth but has its source “‘above” it. Behind the insensate 
ambitions of his human rulers, their lies and cruelties, their hate and 
lawlessness, stands everywhere a “heavenly ruler,” doomed but not 
yet dethroned, whose spirit works not in “flesh” only but in the cre- 
ated Cosmos in which it has its being.’ 


The importance of this whole New Testament emphasis for evan- 
gelism today lies in the reminder which it gives us not only that evil 
is an objective reality but that it is a co-ordinated attack upon the 


2E. G. Selwyn, The First Epistle of St. Peter, pp. 359-360. 
3 W. J. Phythian-Adams, Church Quarterly Review, vol. CXLII, no. 284, pp. 232-233. 
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rule of God. In counter-attacking by invading the enemy occupied 
territory we not only recover some of that lost territory but we 
weaken the enemy’s hold on the rest. 

As touching the “‘selfhood” of the old nature our diagnosis gave 
itas being ‘‘corrupt,” “darkened in understanding,” “captive to the 
law of sin.” It is corrupt in the sense of being perverted. Made 
for God, so created as to find its true meaning fulfilled in being crea- 
turely towards God, it has refused to honor God by depending con- 
siously upon him. With devastating pungency St. Paul says of this 
ingratitude, ‘““They became futile in their thinking and their sense- 
less minds were darkened.” Irony of ironies, the creature made for 
God exchanges “the glory of the immortal God for images resem- 
bling mortal man or birds or animals or reptiles” (Rom. 1: 21-23). 
Lest we dismiss this lightly as referring to fetishism and the idolatries 
of the heathen world let us hear the words of St. Paul in II Cor. 4: 4, 
“The God of this world has blinded the minds of the unbelievers, to 
keep them from seeing the light of the Gospel of the glory of Christ, 
who is the likeness of God.” 

There is here one very simple truth for the Christian evangelist. 
The perverted mind, the darkened mind, the captive mind, has got 
all wrong about the likeness of God. Our Gospel in one word is 
“Christ,” and the patient setting forth of Christ by life and lip as the 
true likeness of God is the continuing heart of the evangelistic enter- 
prise. ‘To pick up the analogy used earlier, it is Christ who has to 
lead the invasion party. 

The consideration of the old nature in its selfhood will not be ade- 
quate if it leaves the impression that on however low a level yet in 
some real degree integration has nevertheless been achieved. This 
is not so, whatever the appearance, but the appreciation of why it is 
not so waits upon the consideration of the old nature in its relation 
to other selves. ; 

There can be no true integration of the self except on the basis of 
true community. ‘The self only finds itself fully in association with 
other selves. Ephesians, chapter 4, gives the contrast between the 
true community in which each individual finds the completest ful- 
fillment, and the parody of it which is our common experience with 
its “futility . . . ignorance . . . hardness of heart . . . licentious- 
ness . . . falsehood . . . bitterness and wrath and anger and clamor 
and slander . . . malice” (Eph. 4: 17-31). 
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One word only needs to be said here, but it is a vital one for the 
work of the evangelist. We are dealing with the kingdom of evil, 
with a co-ordinated strategy designed to perpetuate the thraldom of 
evil over the hearts of men. Over against the community of evil we 


have to present the community of God. There is no Gospel without 
the Church. 


II 


From our study of the “old man,”’ as the New Testament portrays 
unredeemed human nature, one salient fact stands out. For the 
New Testament the “old man,” our old nature, is a prisoner. In 
thrall to the prince of evil, or the captive of sin, in whatever way we 
consider the plight in which unredeemed man finds himself, his 
greatest need is rescue. But powerfully armed though man’s enemy 


may be, that is not the only problem involved for the rescuer. Man | 


needs to be rescued not only from the power of the enemy but also 
from himself, from that old nature which allowed itself to be at- 
tracted by the enemy. The old nature needs a new beginning. 
But how can this thing be? Can a man be born again, begin anew? 

The triumphant answer of the New Testament is that it can hap- 
pen because it has happened. “In Christ . . . the new has come” 
(II Cor. 5: 17). The gap between God and man has been closed. 
And it has been closed from God's side. ‘All this,” continues St. 
Paul, ‘is from God, who through Christ reconciled us to himself” 
(II Cor. 5: 18). But how was the relationship established? We 
have seen that man was too sick with sin to save himself, though not 
so sunk in sin as to be unable to respond toa Saviour. Man is saved, 
rescued from his imprisonment, by a Saviour who voluntarily put 
himself where the full power of the enemy could be exerted against 
him. In the matchless words of Philippians 2: 5-8: 


Christ Jesus, who though he was in the form of God, did not count 
equality with God a thing to be grasped, but emptied himself, tak- 
ing the form of a servant, being born in the likeness of men. And 
being found in human form he humbled himself and became obe- 
dient unto death, even death on a cross. 


The Son of God became the Son of man, voluntarily stripping him- 
self of his majesty and power, sharing our human lot, subject to our 
privations, experiencing our temptations, tasting a more than human 
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loneliness. He so identified himself with sin-sick men and women 
that he accepted the penalty of sin, that assertion of the powers of 
evil which we call death; and all this without once breaking the bond 
of identification which united him to his Father in heaven, and at 
the same time to his human brethren. The resurrection was the 
seal of his triumph. A new relationship was established, a new kind 
of humanity had come into existence, a humanity in which the bar- 
riers between God and man were down. 

The new creation was indeed a mighty act of God. It was also a 
mighty victory over the powers of evil, for, ““To all who received him, 
who believed in his name, he gave power to become children of God”’ 
(John 1: 12), to be born anew, to enjoy, that is, a new nature, to be 
in fact a new creation. 

The victory over the powers of evil and the wonder of the new 
creation are the objective fact upon which faith is assured and the 
subjective experience which faith enjoys. St. John says with com- 
plete assurance, “We know that the Son of God has come and given 
us understanding, to know him who is true; and we are in him who 
is true, in his son Jesus Christ” (I John 5: 20). Objective fact and 
subjective experience are then epitomized by the Apostle in his sum- 
mary of the whole matter, ‘“This is the true God and eternal life.” 

St. Peter no less concisely introduces his letter with the same as- 
surance basing the subjective experience on the objective victory. 
“By his great mercy we have been born anew to a living hope through 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead”’ (I Peter 1: 3). 

Even more briefly and in the context of death, that acid test of 
spiritual assurance, St. Paul swells the shout of triumph with the 
words, ‘““Thanks be to God, who gives us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ” (I Cor. 15: 57). 

Here in this certainty of victory and in the ability to share in it we 
have the secret of that note of exultation which throbs through the 
pages of the New Testament. Its fruit was not only that boldness 
of utterance which astonished contemporaries, but also that quality 
of life which gave to the men and women of the old pagan world the 
faith to make a new beginning, a hope which did not disappoint 
them, and a charity which enabled them to work out the pattern of a 
new kind of common life. ‘There is indeed an invincible quality in 
a Gospel whose outworking in experience enables a man to write in 
the certainty that his readers would endorse his assurance “that in 
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everything God works for good with those who love him” (Rom. 8: 
28). 

Instead of the old nature in its alienation from God and hostility 
to him, man was presented by God with a new nature. A new dis- 


position was formed in man, a disposition to love God and serve him | 


instead of the disposition to assert himself in opposition to God. 
Man found the mind of Christ being formed in his own new na- 
ture. “If any one is in Christ, he is a new creation; the old has 
passed away, behold, the new has come” (II Cor. 5: 17). And the 


way to this miraculous experience was a trusting acceptance of the | 
work of Christ, a deliberate endorsement of the righteous judgment | 


of God upon the old nature, and a readiness to allow the old nature 
to be replaced by the new at whatever cost. This is what St. Paul 


means by faith; and the symbol of faith in God was baptism. It is | 


indeed in the teaching of the New Testament about baptism that we 
see most clearly the nature of the act of faith. ‘Do you not know,” 
asks St. Paul, “‘that all of us who have been baptized into Christ Je- 
sus were baptized into his death? We were buried therefore with 
him by baptism into death, so that as Christ was raised from the dead 
by the glory of the Father, we too might walk in newness of life. . . . 
We know that our old self was crucified with him so that the sinful 
body might be destroyed, and we might no longer be enslaved to sin 

. and, having been set free from sin, have become the slaves of 
righteousness” (Rom. 6: 3, 4, 6, 18). 

From what has been said about the old nature in regard to its self- 
hood and its relationship to other selves it will be obvious that the 
new nature cannot be envisaged in separation from the fellowship. 
The new nature, the new man, as the King James Version has it, is a 
new creation, and in nothing is the newness more conspicuous than 
in the fact that the new man is no longer a being attempting to live 
in isolation, a law to himself, in separation from his fellows as much 
as from his God. ‘The new man is essentially a man-in-relationship. 
To be “in Christ” is to be in fellowship with the others who are “‘in 
Christ.”” This is one of the fundamental insights of the New Testa- 
ment. Deeply individual as the act of faith in Christ must be, as in- 
dividual an act as dying, the risen life is a life of fellowship. ‘There 
cannot be a solitary Christian—which does not mean that there may 
not often be a lonely one. But isolation from other Christians, the 
indulging in a privileged communion with God, the secret enjoy- 
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ment of special knowledge, all these things are a denial of baptism, a 


repudiation, indeed, an apostasy from faith. ‘“We are members one 
of another” (Eph. 4: 25). “We are members of his body’’ (Eph. 
5: 30). These two facts constitute the new man. No evangelism 
which fails to take account of both aspects of the one reality can claim 
to be true to the New Testament. 

In trying to explain the change from the old to the new nature the 
writers of the New Testament draw upon the analogy of a change of 
dothing. ‘The old garments no doubt suited the old nature. The 
new nature must have new apparel. In some such fashion we are to 
imagine the teachers of the Apostolic Church expounding the ethical 
implications of the new life. Take off—put away—put on would 
seem to correspond to the sequence of this early illustration. The 
analogy is not altogether an easy one and like all analogies it cannot 
be pressed. In the New Testament it is paralleled with others. 
There is the analogy of putting on armor (Eph. 6: 11-17; I Pet. 4: 1) 
in which the thought is of divine provision for conflict. There is 
also the analogy drawn from a study of habits of mind, Take your 
attention off—fix your attention on (II Cor. 3: 18; Gal. 5: 19-23; 
Eph. 5: 18; Phil. 2: 3-5). 

Behind all this teaching, whose common notes suggest that behind 
the Epistles there must be seen to exist a number of common docu- 
ments, or at least oral traditions, embodying early catechetical ma- 
terial, is the supreme wonder and mystery to which St. Paul gives 
utterance in Galatians 3: 27, “For as many of you as were baptized 
into Christ have put on Christ.’” For this cause he appeals else- 
where, “Do not be conformed to this world but be transformed by 
the renewal of your mind” (Rom. 12: 2). The very setting of the 
appeal is significant. He stands as it were in the sanctuary. He 
looks out from there to the workaday life of the world in which the 
Christians whom he is addressing have to bear their witness to “the 
mercies of God.” His appeal conjures up before the minds of his 
readers their coming together for worship and in particular for the 
breaking of the bread “till Messias comes.” There in the memorial 
of his sacrifice they make the sacrifice of themselves, and in the com- 
munion are made one with him. “The bread which we break is it 
not a participation in the body of Christ? Because there is one loaf, 
we who are many are one body, for we all partake of the same loaf” 
(I Cor. 10: 16-17). Ina word the Apostolic appeal to Christian men 
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and women is: ‘““Become what you are!” “In Christ the new has 
come.” “If any one is in Christ, he is a new creation.” ‘“‘Be trans- 
formed!” 

III 


The question remains, and for evangelism it is in some ways as 
fundamental as any other question that can be asked—are all these 
exhortations just exhortations? Is Christianity, in effect, just an- 
other counsel of perfection? Are the objective facts, upon which 
faith draws for its initial adventure, all the objective certainty there 
is? Do we look back to a “green hill far away,” a steadily receding 
vista as time marches on? No! 

The faith which makes evangelism possible, without which there 
could be no real evangelism at all, is faith in the continuing activity 
of God. St. Paul is very bold when having looked at the cross and 
the resurrection as the controlling ground of faith (II Cor. 5: 14-15) 
he goes on to say, ““Though we have known Christ after the flesh, 
we regard him thus no longer.” * We may fairly take his words in 
Romans 8: 6, ““To set the mind on the flesh is death,” and extend 
their immediate reference to cover a purely historical, as distinct 
from an experimental, approach to the Gospel record. St. Paul 
seems to have had something of this in his mind in his argument in 
I Cor. 15: 17-19. What he says there about the necessity of the 
resurrection to the saving value of the death of Christ might be said 
to apply as surely to an attitude of mind which would bring the 
mighty acts of God to a close at the Ascension and ignore Pentecost. 
In our day there are all too many Christians who if they were honest 
would have to say in reply to a question from St. Paul, “Did you re- 
ceive the Holy Spirit when you believed?’ “No, we have never 
even heard that there is a Holy Spirit” (Acts 19: 2). For them bap- 
tism in the name of Christ has availed as much and no more than the 
baptism of John. They are historically conditioned and limited. 
To them St. Paul with the consensus of the whole New Testament 
says in a wonderful synthesis of condemnation and benediction, ““To 
set the mind on the flesh is death, but to set the mind on the Spirit is 
life and peace” (Rom. 8: 6). 

In our evangelism today we need above all else an attitude of mind 


4I have conflated the A.V. and the R.S.V. for clarity in the argument and because in 
Romans 8 the R.S.V. translates cdp¢ as “flesh.” 
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which confidently assumes the continuing activity of God, which ex- 
pects the working of the Holy Spirit, and which in humility acknowl- 
edges that the new birth, the new nature, only comes into being as a 
result of the creative activity of the Holy Spirit. This, be it said 
again, is the witness of the New Testament from the earliest extant 
document, St. Paul’s first letter to the Thessalonians, on to the latest, 
the Johannine writings: “Our Gospel,” says St. Paul, “came to you 
not only in word, but also in power and in the Holy Spirit and with 
full conviction” (I Thess. 1: 5). It was not St. Paul who brought 
the conviction and whose power was manifest in the new creation at 
Thessalonica, but the Holy Spirit, as he made clear later in the letter 
when he writes, “When you received the Word of God which you 
heard from us, you accepted it not as the word of men but as what it 
really is, the Word of God, which is at work in you believers” (I 
Thess. 2: 13). The same thought is present in St. Peter’s mind 
when, writing much later, he bears the same testimony to the super- 
natural element in evangelism in his reference to ‘those who 
preached the good news to you through the Holy Spirit” (I Pet. 1: 
12). St. Paul’s later teaching on the activity of the Holy Spirit in 
initiating the new life is found in his teaching about adoption. In 
Galatians 4: 6 the Holy Spirit is indeed associated with the assurance 
of the new life of sonship but is not so clearly seen as initiating it. 
Later, in the letter to the Romans, St. Paul, in his far fuller treat- 
ment, makes as explicit as possible this initiating activity of the Holy 
Spirit. ‘You are not in the flesh [the old nature], you are in the 
Spirit, if the Spirit of God really dwells in you” (Rom. 8: 9). Soon 
after he says, “You have received the spirit of sonship. When we 
cry, ‘Abba! Father!’ it is the Spirit himself bearing witness with our 
spirit that we are children of God” (Rom. 8: 15-16). Our very act 
of faith is made on the motion of the Holy Spirit, a fact made abun- 
dantly clear by those words which leave the whole initiative with 
God—“by grace you have been saved through faith; and this is not 
your own doing, it is the gift of God” (Eph. 2: 8). The Johannine 
emphasis confirms, but is in no way more explicit than the rest of 
the New Testament—‘“That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and 
that which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” The witness of the 
Church of the first century stands impressively at one with the mys- 
terious words our Lord spoke to Nicodemus, “You must be born 
anew. The wind blows where it wills, and you hear the sound of 
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it, but you do not know whence it comes or whither it goes; so it 
is with everyone who is born of the Spirit” (John 3: 7-8). 

But striking though the New Testament evidence is of the belief 
of the Church in the initiating activity of the Holy Spirit in bringing 


about the new creation, even more striking is its clear and unequivo- | 


cal testimony to the enabling power of the Holy Spirit. The Chris. 
tian emphatically is not exhorted to “be like Jesus’ and then left to 


it. “I am sure,” says St. Paul to the Philippians, ‘‘that he who be. | 


gan a good work in you will bring it to completion at the day of Jesus 
Christ” (Phil. 1: 6). To the Ephesians he says, “You also, who have 


rr 


— 


heard the word of truth, the gospel of your salvation, and have be. | 


lieved in him, were sealed with the promised Holy Spirit, which is | 


the guarantee of our inheritance until we acquire possession of it” 


(Eph. 1: 13-14). The words clearly refer to the seal of faith at Bap. | 


tism as do also the words in Titus 3: 5, “He saved us . . . by the 


washing of regeneration and renewal in the Holy Spirit.” But in | 
both passages the Holy Spirit is conceived of as a continuing inspira- | 


tion. 


There is a quite different use of the same words in a very different | 


context in II Cor. 1: 21-22. Here St. Paul is concerned to justify 
his ministry and his particular responsibility for the Church in 


Corinth and he says, “It is God who establishes us with you in Christ, | 


and has commissioned us; he has put his seal upon us and given us 
his Spirit in our hearts as a guarantee.’” The logic of the sentence 
would seem to suggest that St. Paul is referring to his Apostolic com- 


missioning, his ordination to the ministry. For this responsibility he | 
enjoys a new apprehension of the Holy Spirit, the divine guarantee. | 
Later in the same Epistle but in another context St. Paul sees the | 


Holy Spirit as the abiding comforter who makes the Christian strong 
to meet the day of his dying, ““He who has prepared us for this very 
thing is God, who has given us the Spirit as a guarantee”’ (II Cor. 5: 
5). 

And in the day by day task of being a Christian, in our efforts to 


know God better and learn his will, we have the same assistance, | 


“The Spirit helps us in our weakness: for we do not know how to 
pray as we ought, but the Spirit himself intercedes for us’’ (Rom. 
8: 26). 

For St. Paul and for his readers, as for the other Apostolic writers 
and those for whom they wrote, the promise of Jesus had been abun- 
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dantly fulfilled, ‘I will pray the Father, and he will give you another 
Counsellor, to be with you forever, even the Spirit of truth, whom 
the world cannot receive, because it neither sees him nor knows him; 
you know him, for he dwells with you, and will be in you” (John 14: 
16-17). 

For the Apostolic Church the Christian way was not a counsel of 
perfection, one more variant of the sevenfold path, but a “Walk by 
the Spirit” (Gal. 5: 16), and that not as a figure of speech but as a 
transcript from experience. There was something inevitable about 
the logic which could say, “If the Spirit of him who raised Jesus from 
the dead dwells in you, he who raised Christ Jesus from the dead will 
give life to your mortal bodies also through his Spirit which dwells 
in you” (Rom. 8: 11). 

That remains our Gospel. The test of the Christian experience 
of conversion is not contemporary psychology but the New Testa- 
ment understanding of what happens when the old nature is trans- 
formed by the renewing of its mind. ‘That renewal, however de- 
scribed, is a mighty, creative act of God. In that new creation and 
in the new life which follows it, the mighty acts of God in Christ 
are related to the men for whose salvation they were performed. 
All that and heaven too is the Gospel. 


THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF THE 
HOLY SPIRIT 


By F. W. DILLISTONE 


ITHIN the Bible the majority of references to the Holy 

Spirit are to be found in the context of records of living 

experience, and no attempt is therefore made to work out 
a comprehensive account of the nature and activity of the Holy 
Spirit himself. In a measure this is true of all the great Biblical 
doctrines and yet it is peculiarly true of the doctrine of the Spirit. 
It was as the Spirit laid hold of men’s lives that they were constrained 
to bear witness. They did not normally seek to relate their own ex- 
perience to other manifestations of the Spirit or to other forms of 
the divine activity. They were persuaded that the power which had 
invaded their lives had come from God; they were persuaded more- 
over that it had come in no visible or tangible way but rather in the 
realm of spirit and they gave their testimony, therefore, to what they 
had themselves experienced of the divine Spirit in action. 

It is true that on the basis of what they had already experienced, 
the Biblical witnesses were often prepared to look for similar or even 
fuller manifestations of the Spirit in the future. But there is noth- 
ing abstract or formal about Biblical pneumatology. Whereas there 
are approaches to creedal statements concerning God the Father and 
God the Son, there is no suggestion of a creedal confession in relation 
to God the Holy Spirit. Everything moves within an atmosphere of 
warm and vital experience, and this fact must never be forgotten 
when the attempt is made to work out a general account of the Spir- 
it’s nature and activity on the basis of the Biblical evidence. At the 
same time there is value in drawing together the various strands of 
the testimony which the Bible records and seeking to weave them 
into a connected whole. ‘This we shall endeavor to do first by ex- 
amining the meanings of the terms which the Bible uses when speak- 
ing of the Spirit, and secondly by surveying the history of the revela- 
tion of the Spirit within human experience which it discloses. 
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I 


In relation to spirit, the Biblical vocabulary proves to be compara- 
tively simple. The altogether important word in the Hebrew is 
ruach, a term originally employed to describe loud, violent breathing 
and frequently applied to the wind which swept down the mountain 
gorges and whirled across the desert wastes." 

There was something unpredictable and awe-inspiring about this 

werful unseen force and it is not surprising that the word ruach 
should have soon come to be applied to any manifestations of power 
which seemed to be supernatural in their origin. ‘These, it was said, 
were manifestations of a divine Ruach. God was in action! His 
energy was being revealed: it behoved men to walk carefully in the 
presence of his holy Ruach. 

As time went on, the abnormal operations of the divine Spirit re- 
ceived less emphasis and more attention was given to God’s ordered 
activity within his creation. This meant that the word ruach tended 
to lose something of its distinctive meaning and ultimately it became 
possible to use ruach both of the divine activity in general and of that 
part of man’s being which seemed to be specially open to the invasion 
of the divine. God's Ruach was ever active towards man: man’s 
ruach might at any time receive the energizing of that divine Ruach 
from above. 

When the necessity arose for translating the Hebrew Scriptures 
into the Greek language, there was never any serious doubt as to 
what word should stand for ruach. In Greek, pneuma ‘‘meant some- 
thing material not something spiritual in our sense—properly, the 
breath, but then also, in poetry, the wind, and in the language of 
early physicists and physicians, a kind of invisible substance or gas 
which could account for various affections in organic bodies” (E. 
Bevan, Symbolism and Belief, pp. 156-157). The all-important 
thing was that it could stand for wind or breath and was, therefore, a 
ready equivalent for the Hebrew term which never ceased to be ap- 
plied to these natural phenomena. At the same time, once pnewma 
was used in this way to do duty for ruach, it was inevitable that it 
should take on the wider connotations of the Hebrew word, espe- 
cially as employed. in the context of the relations between God and 
man. Pneuma in Hellenistic Jewish or Christian circles of the first 


1 For an authoritative account of the use of ruach in the Old Testament, see Norman H. 
Snaith, Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testament, chapter 7. 
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century of our era stood primarily for the dynamic activity of God 
but also, in a derived sense, for the part of man’s nature which could 
become the field of operation of the one divine Spirit. 

Although ruach and pneuma are easily the most important Bibli- 
cal words for our consideration, two others should be mentioned 
which stand on a somewhat lower plane but have a measure of sig- 
nificance for our enquiry. These are the Hebrew nephesh, and its 
rough equivalent in the Greek, psyche. In Gen. 2: 7 the result of 
God's breathing into man’s nostrils is that he becomes a living soul 
(nephesh), and in the Old Testament generally this word is used to 
describe the principle of life which man as man possesses, a life which 
may become merely sensual in its aims or which may on the other 
hand be more and more directed towards spiritual ends. In the 
New Testament psyche usually stands for man’s conscious and _ pur- 
posive life as distinguished from the merely instinctive and biologi- 
cal. Man is bidden consider how far he will be profited if he gains 
the whole world and loses his own psyche. Psyche in fact tends to 
emphasize the moral side of man’s nature more than nephesh does; 
yet, the meaning of each focusses around the mysterious life-principle 
which has been given to man and which he has the responsibility of 
directing towards good or ill. 

Thus, in the special field of our consideration, the Biblical lan- 
guage is remarkably consistent. Man is created a living soul (neph- 
esh, psyche) with a flesh-body: these are not independent of one an- 
other, and it is always possible for the soul to become enmeshed 
within the realm of the fleshly and sensual. But there is also the 
divine Ruach or Pneuma by which God is constantly acting towards 
the sons of men. ‘This Ruach of God comes into contact with the 
nephesh of man and thereby the soul is attracted away from the flesh 
towards higher and nobler ends. In so far as a living response is 
made, the Ruach enters into man and it becomes possible even to 
think of man possessing his own ruach or pneuma. Yet this is not 
the characteristic witness of the Bible. Pre-eminently the Ruach 
(Pneuma) is of God and only by constant dependence upon this 
power from on high can man move towards the attainment of his 
true destiny. 

II 


Let us now pass on to examine the great landmarks on the high- 
way of the Biblical record of the revelation of the Spirit. For the 
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writers of the Old Testament from first to last “the Spirit’’ denoted 
God in action in human life. Only in certain late documents was 
the Spirit brought into relation with inanimate matter, and these 
references can be regarded as exceptional. In the vast majority of 
cases the Spirit is spoken of as entering into a man or resting upon a 
man or laying hold of a man or coming upon a man or lifting up a 
man—when Spirit is spoken of, it is God’s invasive action in the af- 
fairs of men which is altogether to the fore. The point is well ex- 
pressed by Canon Quick when he writes: “In connection with God, 
the word ruach always suggests energetic action rather than imma- 
nence. It represents an invasive, rather than a pervasive power.” * 

It is in the writings of the prophets or of those belonging to their 
school that most frequent references to the Spirit are to be found. 
In the priestly writings, the Law and its ordinances quite naturally 
occupy a place of greater prominence. For has not priestly religion 
ever relied more upon the static and the traditional and the ordered 
than upon the dynamic and the novel and the free? And in any full 
religious life there is certainly a part to be played by the elements 
which priestly circles have stressed. Without a framework of Law 
and Liturgy, religion can easily disintegrate into incoherence and ex- 
travagance. Yet it is equally true that unless priestly forms be con- 
stantly polarized by the fresh and vital religion of the Spirit, they 
become hard and sterile. So the prophet was a man moved by the 
Spirit of God to challenge all fixed dogmatisms or ritual-systems, to 
protest against any final acceptance of existing conditions and to bear 
witness to the living energy of God which could break down and 
build up and, above all, could bring men the power of a new divine 
life. Such a witness did not necessarily involve the use of sensational 
and revolutionary methods. Nor did it necessarily involve a break 
with all existing practices. But generally speaking, when a prophet 
responded to the invasive divine Spirit and bore witness to God's 
designs and purposes for his people, there was bound to be change 
and reformation. No accepted standards or customs can be exempt 
from judgment when brought into contact with the light and the 
holiness and the energy of the living Spirit of God. Thus in the 
main the Old Testament is concerned with the way in which the 
Spirit of God broke into the lives of particular men, inspiring them 
with fresh vigor and summoning them to undertake new tasks in 


2 Doctrines of the Creed, p. 275. 
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their contemporary world. ‘These tasks might be seemingly destruc. 
tive or plainly restorative; each in its own way could serve as a 
manifestation of the judgment and mercy of God. 

As the great days of prophecy drew to a close, two tendencies ap. 
peared within the life of Israel. On the one hand, there was the 
tendency to assume that the formative period of the nation’s religious 
history was now past and that the living religion of the Spirit could 
be perpetuated within the fixed system of sacrificial worship and 
legal observance. In so far as the Spirit was still regarded as op- 
erative, it was as providing guidance and wisdom to those whe occu- 
pied positions of responsibility in the institutional religious life of 
the people. On the other hand, there was the tendency on the part 
of some to look forward with eager expectation to a new and over- 
whelming manifestation of God's power, bringing to an end the ex- 
isting order of things and inaugurating a new era of righteousness 
and peace. In their thought the new age would be ushered in by an 
unparalleled outpouring of God's Spirit, bringing gifts of prophecy 
to old and young alike, and making possible to all and sundry such a 
knowledge of God as they had never imagined before. It is against 
the background of this second outlook that we shall set the coming 
of the Messiah, as it is recorded in the Gospels of the New Testament. 


III 


There is, it has been pointed out, one major contrast between the 
New Testament doctrine of the Spirit and that of the Old. “‘In the 
Old Testament,” writes Canon Quick, “the Messianic connections of 
the doctrine are dim and slight. In the New Testament, on the 
other hand, it is broadly true to say that there is no teaching about 
the Spirit of God except in direct connection with the life and work 
of the Messiah Jesus.” * 

This statement is certainly true so far as the explicit references to 
the Spirit in the Old Testament are concerned though it must be 
remembered that it is not easy to define precisely the nature of the 
Messianic hope as it was held in Jewish circles in the centuries im- 
mediately preceding the Christian era. As we suggested at the con- 
clusion of the preceding section, it was within the apocalyptic move- 
ment of late Judaism that hopes of a new outpouring of God's Spirit 
sprang up and it is in the same context that we find the Messianic 


8 Op. cit., pp. 276 f. 
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expectation most firmly held. However, so far as explicit references 
in the Old Testament are concerned, we have only two which asso- 
ciate the Spirit definitely with the figure of the Messiah. The first 
is in Isaiah 11: 1-4— 


A shoot will spring from the stem of Jesse 

And a sprout from his roots will bear fruit 

And the spirit of the Lord will rest upon him 

The spirit of wisdom and understanding 

The spirit of counsel and might, 

The spirit of knowledge and the fear of the Lord 
And his delight will be in the fear of the Lord 

He will not judge by that which his eyes shall see 
Nor decide by that which his ears shall hear 

But with justice will he judge the needy, 

And with fairness decide for the poor of the Lord; 
He will smite the ruthless with the rod of his mouth 
And with the breath of his lips will he slay the wicked.‘ 


This is a notable passage which clearly depicts the work of breaking 
down and building up to which men are inspired by the Spirit of 
God. The Messianic King will be actuated by the Spirit to an out- 
standing degree and he will then become the perfect instrument for 
the fulfillment of God's mighty purpose. 

The second example is to be found in Isaiah 61: 1-3. “The spirit 
of the Lord God is upon me; because the Lord hath anointed me to 
preach good tidings unto the meek; he hath sent me to bind up the 
brokenhearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening 
of the prison to them that are bound; to proclaim the acceptable year 
of the Lord, and the day of vengeance of our God; to comfort all that 
mourn; to appoint unto them that mourn in Zion, to give unto them 
a garland for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, the garment of praise 
for the spirit of heaviness; that they might be called trees of right- 
eousness, the planting of the Lord, that he might be glorified.” 

Here again the tasks of executing vengeance upon evil-doers and 
of comforting those in distress stand side by side. ‘The Messiah, act- 
ing under the constant influence of the Spirit, is to succeed in over- 
throwing the powers of darkness and bringing in a new age of liberty 
and joy. 

There is still one other passage, in Isaiah 42: 1-4, where the Serv- 
ant is endowed with the Spirit for his task of bringing justice to the 


4Smith and Goodspeed, An American Translation. 
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nations. This section, however, was never regarded by the Jews as 
referring to the Messiah though it becomes of real importance when 
viewed within the synthesis of Messiah and Servant which Jesus him. 
self effected. 

Taking the Old Testament as a whole, then, we are bound to ad- 
mit that the references to a Spirit-filled Messiah are only “dim and | 
slight.” Yet the Isaianic passages to which we have referred are full 
of significance, especially when we find that Jesus himself regarded | 
two of them as finding their fulfillment in his own person. At his [ 
Baptism words from Isaiah 42 were addressed to him and in the Naza- | 
reth synagogue he took the great utterance of Isaiah 61 and applied | 
it directly to himself. ‘Thus there can be no doubt that Jesus re- | 
garded himself as endued in an altogether unique way with that | 
Spirit of God which had operated so mightily through the leaders 
and prophets of ancient times. They had received the Spirit in } 
varying ways and in differing measures. They had been given com- | 
missions to perform, tasks related to the particular needs of their own [| 
times, and the Spirit had made them strong to obey. But no prophet | 
would have regarded himself as able to speak words and perform ac- | 
tions which would be determinative for every age and generation. | 
His acts were the evidence of the present reality and activity of the | 
Kingdom of God. His words would never pass away. No wonder | 
that the Bible speaks of him as possessing the Spirit without measure! | 
By the Spirit he overcame the powers of evil; by the Spirit he per- [ 
formed works of healing and mercy; by the Spirit he proclaimed the | 
Gospel of God; by the Spirit he lived in constant communion with | 
his Father. In him the Spirit dwelt fully. In him we see a human | 
life completely yielded to the Spirit’s sway. 

But the uniqueness of the Spirit’s relationship with Jesus does not | 
consist solely in the fact that he performed his mission in unceasing 
dependence upon the power from on high. As the Fourth Gospel 
clearly indicates, not only did the Spirit operate without hindrance 
in and through the humanity of Jesus—the day was to come when the 
Spirit would operate in an altogether new way within the fellowship | 
which was to take the place of the humanity of Jesus after his with- | 
drawal from the earth. It is not easy to give a satisfactory exposition 
of John 7: 37-38, but within the context of the whole Gospel it seems 
clearly to imply that it was necessary for him who was full of the 
Spirit to pass through a perfected human experience, to suffer, to die, 
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and to rise again in order that the Spirit which actuated his own hu- 
manity might be bestowed upon the fellowship of those who allowed 
themselves to be drawn within the scope of his redeeming and sancti- 
fying work. Only those who see in the cross of Jesus his final glory 
and triumph can receive his spirit. ‘To be united with him in his 
death and resurrection is to become a member of the Messianic com- 
munity and so to receive the gift of the Spirit which the Messiah had 
the right to bestow upon all those who believe on him. 


IV 


As we pass beyond the Gospels, we find ourselves in the presence 
of an event of supreme importance. To the group of Jesus’ disciples 
who were gathered together at the time of the Pentecostal festival 
there came a soul-shaking experience which they had no hesitation in 
interpreting as the outpouring upon them of the Holy Spirit of God. 
The outward phenomena, however they are to be explained, are wit- 
nesses to the extraordinary character of the event and the subsequent 
behavior of the disciples is sufficient testimony to its lasting effect 
upon their lives. “They were convinced that their Master Jesus had 
been raised from the dead and exalted to the throne of the Messiah 
by the power of God. Being thus exalted, he had poured out his 
Spirit upon the members of his own community. They could now 
go forth in the power of that same Spirit to continue his Messianic 
work in the world. 

This central claim of the Acts of the Apostles is fully supported in 
the later books of the New Testament. Take, for example, the First 
Epistle of Peter, a document which reflects the outlook of primitive 
Christianity whatever its precise date may be. Turning to the 4th 
chapter, we read: 


Inasmuch as ye are partakers of the sufferings of the Messiah, rejoice; 
that at the revelation of his glory also ye may rejoice with exceeding 
joy. If ye are reproached for the name of Christ, blessed are ye; be- 
cause the Spirit of glory and the Spirit of God resteth upon you. 


In this passage it is most impressive to see how closely the messi- 
anic community is linked with the Messiah himself. The commu- 
nity shares his sufferings, but it likewise shares his Spirit. Sum- 
marizing the meaning of this particular section, L. $. Thornton 
writes: ““You are the messianic community and you therefore partake 
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of the Spirit which rests upon the Messiah. You are one with Christ 
in all things messianic. You share the Name, the Glory, and the 
Spirit. In Christ his people are one temple upon which God’s Spirit 
rests, as the cloud rested upon the tabernacle in the wilderness. In 
this new sanctuary appears the glory of God which is inseparable 
from his Spirit.” * During his earthly life, the Messiah himself was 
the tabernacle or temple upon which the Spirit rested: now the com- 
munity which is his body becomes his temple in the world and, as 
such, receives in outstanding measure that Spirit which rested upon 
him. 

The same thought appears in the Epistle to the Hebrews where 
those who had become partakers of the Messiah (3: 14) are reminded 
that they were also made partakers of the Holy Spirit (6: 4). But it 
is above all in the writings of St. Paul that the thought comes to full 
expression. For him it was a fundamental principle that through 
the agency of the Spirit the graces and gifts of the Messiah were be- 
ing reproduced in his people. Through the life, death, and resur- 


rection of Christ a society had been brought into existence which | 
could without exaggeration be called the very body of Christ. But | 
upon this “body,” as upon the Messiah himself at his Baptism, the | 
Holy Ghost had been outpoured and the divine community had be- | 
come the temple of God in which his Spirit dwelt. Thus those who q 
became members of the body of Christ through initiation into the | 
Christian community, ipso facto became sharers of the Holy Spirit | 
and entered into that fellowship of the Spirit which God had made [| 


possible through Christ. 


As is well-known, in St. Paul’s writings Christ and the Spirit are [ 
so closely linked together that they seem at times to be almost iden- 
tified with one another. But in the light of what has just been [ 


said, this is perfectly understandable. For Paul was intimately ac- 


quainted with the Old Testament Scriptures and had knowledge of | 
the Spirit of God before ever he came into contact with the Christian [ 
faith. Doubtless he had often pondered upon the living energy of § 
God, the Spirit active in the affairs of men; doubtless he was aware [ 
of the hopes of the special outpouring of the Spirit which were asso- 
ciated with the Messianic age. When finally the revelation broke 


into his soul that Jesus was truly the Messiah, that through him God 


had visited and redeemed his people and had brought into being a | 


5 The Common Life in the Body of Christ, pp. 37 f. 
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new messianic community for the fulfillment of his purpose amongst 
men, it followed as clearly as could be that God’s living activity in 
and through Jesus was actually being continued in and through his 
Church. In other words, the Spirit manifested in the Messiah was 
being further manifested in the members of his Body. “In effect, 
he drew the Spirit and the living Christ closer together; he helped 
personalize the Spirit; he ethicized the conception of the Spirit’s op- 
eration; and he presented Christianity as the religion of the Spirit.” ° 

What wonder that at times in St. Paul’s writings it is hard to dis- 
tinguish between Christ, the Spirit of Christ, and the Spirit! The 
Christ in his incarnate life was certainly full of the Spirit; the risen 
Christ, he says, became life-giving Spirit; to be in Christ (in the Mes- 
siah) is certainly to share in his Spirit; to have the Spirit of Christ 
indwelling is to have Christ being formed in the heart and life. As 
Anderson Scott so well affirms, the Spirit in St. Paul’s writings “has 
character and character which is known. It is in fact the character 
of Jesus of Nazareth. Whatever is shown as to the purpose of his 
life, the relation into which he entered with men, the direction 
which his influence took, may equally be predicated of the Holy 
Spirit. In fact, as St. John afterwards averred that Jesus had ‘de- 
clared the Father’ so St. Paul in effect assumes that he had revealed 
the Spirit.” * 

It is perhaps in the eighth chapter of Romans that the connection 
between Christ and the Spirit is seen in its closest form. “But ye 
are not in the flesh, but in the spirit if so be that the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in you. But if any man hath not the Spirit of Christ, he 
isnone of his. And if Christ is in you, the body is dead because of 
sin; but the spirit is life because of righteousness. But if the Spirit 
of him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwelleth in you, he that 
raised up Christ Jesus from the dead shall quicken also your mortal 
bodies through his Spirit that dwelleth in you.” As L. S. Thornton 
shows in his valuable exposition of the passage, it is possible to see 
behind St. Paul’s words the recollection of the great promises of Joel 
where God had pledged himself to dwell in the midst of his people 
through his Spirit. “But,” he continues, “the Spirit who thus comes 
to us from God is the Spirit wherewith according to his promise God 
has anointed his Messiah. He is the Spirit through whose agency all 


6A. M. Hunter, Paul and His Predecessors, p. 112. 
7 Christianity according to St. Paul, p. 144. 
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the promises of the old covenant have been fulfilled in Jesus. We 
receive the Spirit, not as individuals, but as partakers of the Christ, 
as members of the One Man in whom the whole purpose of God has 
been fulfilled. For it is in this sense that a man ‘has’ the Spirit of 
Christ. ‘If any man hath not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.’ 
He belongs to the fallen race of Adam, not to the new creation in 
Christ. To partake of Christ and to partake of his Spirit are two 
sides of the same fact.”’ * 
V 


Thus the general framework of the Biblical testimony is clear. 
“The Spirit” is pre-eminently the title applied to God in action. 
Under the pre-Christian order, the Spirit came upon chosen men, 
inspiring and constraining them to share in the divine activity in 
word and in deed. But this stage of the divine economy was not 
expected to continue indefinitely. A hope emerged of a new age 
when upon God’s chosen Servant and Messiah the Spirit would rest 


in an altogether unparalleled way and when to a far wider commu- [| 


nity, a participation in the divine gift would be granted. It is the 
universal testimony of the New Testament that all this has been ful- 
filled in and through Jesus. He, the Messiah of God, was endued 
with the Spirit and went about performing deeds of mercy and 
speaking words of salvation in accordance with the mission to which 
God had called him. Only through his death and resurrection, how- 
ever, could his work be completed and the Spirit which dwelt in him 
be shed abroad to wider circles of mankind. So he went steadfastly 
forward to suffering and death, confident that he was treading the 
pathway of his Father’s will. And so it proved. For death could 
not hold him and he, being raised from the dead and exalted to his 
throne of Lordship, poured out his Spirit upon his expectant fol- 
lowers, constituting them thereby his own body, his Church, and 
bestowing upon them all the resources that they needed for their 
work and witness and community life. In this way there came into 
being the Spirit-filled community, sharing in the suffering of the 
Messiah, but sharing also his Spirit and his glory. Henceforth it is 
the Church which is commissioned to perform divine deeds and 
speak divine words in the power of the same Spirit. So the Church 
lives, working and watching and witnessing in the Spirit and rejoic- 
ing as she waits in hope of the glory of God. 


8 Op. cit., pp. 141 f. 
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Much more might be written concerning the precise way in which 
the activity of the Holy Spirit has been manifested amongst men. 
According to the Biblical testimony, it was through the Spirit that 
men received power to work and witness for God. It was through 
the Spirit that they were bound together into a strong and satisfying 
fellowship. It was through the Spirit that individual lives were 
transformed until they began to shine with the radiance of the glory 
of God. But in any attempt to formulate the Biblical doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit the first emphasis, we believe, must be laid upon the 
intimate connection between the Messiah and the Spirit to which we 
have drawn attention in the main part of this article. Although in 
the earlier parts of the Old Testament it is at sundry times and in 
divers manners that the divine Spirit lays hold of men, the record is 
ever moving forward to the supreme and final manifestation of the 
Spirit in the life and work of the beloved Son. It is through the 
Spirit that the Son lives and works; it is through the Son that the na- 
ture of the Spirit becomes fully manifest. Finally it is by entering 
into relationship with the Son that men become able to experience 
the life and the power and the glory of the Spirit within their indi- 
vidual and corporate living. Of all the words of the Bible concern- 
ing the Spirit, none is of greater importance than the notable Para- 
clete-passages of the Fourth Gospel and this is the heart of their 
testimony: 

“The Comforter . . . which proceedeth from the Father. . 
shall testify of me. He shall not speak of himself; but whatsoever 
he shall hear, that shall he speak. . . . He shall glorify me: for he 
shall receive of mine and shall shew it unto you.” 











A PSYCHOLOGICAL FOOTNOTE TO 
PRAYER 


By A. T. WELFORD 


ECENT work on “counselling procedures” has indicated that 
religion can act as a therapeutic agent in cases of neurotic 
tendency, and that the embracing of a creed aids in the at- 

tainment of emotional stability. This finding links up, although 
not without raising some problems, with facts which may be gathered 
from the study of patients suffering from schizophrenia, in whom the 
onset of symptoms is not infrequently found to be preceded by an 
increased interest in religion, and whose fantasies, when symptoms 
have developed, are often of a religious or quasi-religious nature. 

Such findings are obviously of practical importance with regard to 
pastoral work, but they are also of considerable theoretical impor- 
tance in connection with the views put forward by such writers as 
William James and various members of the psycho-analytic schools. 
The former in The Varieties of Religious Experience stresses the 
importance for religion of such psychological phenomena as those 
seen in the ‘“‘sick soul,’’ and the biographies he presents bear many 
striking resemblances to the case histories of certain neurotics and 
psychotics. “The views of the various psycho-analysts vary somewhat 
in detail, but throughout there can be seen the doctrine enunciated 
by Freud that the rituals and practices of religion bear many close 
resemblances to those of the obsessional neurosis.*_ Freud maintains 
that religion represents a kind of community neurosis rather than a 
neurotic condition obtaining in the individual worshippers, who 
are, indeed, helped by religion to a condition in which they are less 
likely to develop individual neurotic symptoms. His view is well 
stated in his book, The Future of an Illusion, where he says: 


“It has been shown repeatedly . . . into what details the analogy 
of religion and the obsessional neurosis may be pursued, how much 
1 Freud uses the term “obsessional neurosis” in a wide sense to cover conditions that other 


writers classify not only as obsessional neuroses but also as compulsion neuroses. See S. 
Freud, Collected Papers, vol. I1, London, Hogarth Press, 1924, pp. 25 ff. 
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of the vicissitudes and the peculiarities of the formation of religion 
may be understood in this way. And it accords well with this that 
the true believer is in a high degree protected against the danger of 
certain neurotic afflictions; by accepting the universal neurosis he is 
spared the task of forming a personal neurosis” (p. 70). 


It would seem reasonable to predict from this theory that the more 
thoroughly a person embraces religion, the more emotionally stable 
he should be, and that this principle should hold not only in cases 
which come into the hands of counsellors and psycho-therapists, but 
among thoroughly “normal” persons as well. Relevant to this pre- 
diction is a finding made incidentally to an experimental study the 
main results of which are reported elsewhere.’ 

In this study forty-five male university and seminary students (all 
churchgoers and mostly Presbyterians or Episcopalians) were given 
six short anecdotes. ‘They were asked to read them and then, imag- 
ining themselves to be the man in each of the anecdotes, to say in 
which of the situations described they would probably pray. Imme- 
diately after this they filled in the Bernreuter Personality Inventory. 

The Inventories were scored by means of a scale which is supposed 
to measure emotional stability, and the scores compared with the 
number of situations in which the subjects said they would pray. 
While there were considerable individual variations, there was found 
to be a small but reliable tendency for emotional stability to increase 
with the number of situations in which the subjects said they would 
pray.* 

This correspondence may be interpreted as lending some support, 
but only of a very tentative kind, to the view that the findings and 
theories regarding the relationships of religion to emotional stability 
which we have mentioned above, hold not only for the more striking 


2See A. T. Welford, “Is Religious Behaviour Dependent upon Affect or Frustration?” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology (to be published). 

8 The Bernreuter Personality Inventory is supplied with a number of scoring scales in 
order that it may be used to measure several different personality traits. The scale used was 
the BI-N (measuring so-called “neurotic tendency”). High scores on this scale are supposed 
to indicate high neurotic tendency. Work checking the Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
with persons classed as neurotics shows that this scale does not provide a very good measure 
of neurotic tendency, in that certain types of neurotics tend to score low. The neurotic types 
of which Freud seems to be thinking tend, however, to score high, so that for the purpose of 
a discussion relevant to his theory the scale is probably a better measure than it is when used 
more generally. D. E. Super (see the Psychological Bulletin, 1942, vol. 39, pp. 94-125), after 
reviewing the work done with the Inventory over a number of years, concludes that the trait 
measured by the BI-N scale is better termed “emotional stability.” His recommendation has 
been followed in this paper. Low scores on the BI-N scale indicate a high degree of emo- 
tional stability. 

The coefficient of correlation (r) between the number of situations in which the subjects 
said they would pray and the scores on the BI-N scale was — .304 (P < .05). 
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cases of persons with definite neurotic symptoms, but for “normal” 
persons as well. It seems clear that the picture is considerably com. 
plicated by other factors, but the degree of correspondence found 
suggests that further work on the measurement of such relationships 
would be worth while. 


Perhaps more immediately interesting is an examination of the 
numbers who said they would pray in each of the different situations, 
For this purpose results from eighteen additional subjects are avail- 
able, making a total of sixty-three. Short descriptions of the situa- 
tions and the relevant figures are given below: 

Would Doubtful or 


Situation 4 pray would not pray 

The man’s child is very ill, probably dying. 62 
The failure of his employer’s business puts the 

man out of work in middle life. 54 9 
Imminent danger of being washed overboard 

from a ship in a storm. 48 15 
A country walk on a fine and envigorating spring 

day. 39 24 


The receipt, after two weeks’ waiting, of a letter 

which will mean a great deal to the man’s fu- 

ture. The letter is favorable. 38 25 
The completion of a piece of writing, such as a 

letter or a student’s essay, after some initial dif- 

ficulty in deciding what to write. 19 44 


It will be seen that the two situations involving death or risk of 
death are high in the list (first and third) and that the situation con- 
cerned with a relatively trivial, everyday event is last. The factors 
involved in the differences between the situations as regards the 
likelihood of prayer occurring in them are indicated by other find- 
ings in the experiment: 

(1) The subjects were asked to rank the anecdotes in order accord- 
ing to the degree to which the situations would be likely to stir their 
emotions, the degree to which they would be unable to deal with 
them adequately (except by praying), and the degree to which they 
would be likely to pray in them. A considerable measure of corre- 
spondence was found between all these orders, showing that prayer 
tends to go with both emotion (or more strictly, “‘affect’’) and inabil- 
ity to deal with a situation in other ways. 

4 For the full text of the anecdotes see Welford, op. cit. 
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(2) Forty-seven of the subjects were asked to give reasons why they 
would pray or not pray in the situations. ‘These reasons show that 
by far the most important motive for prayer in the situations given 
was the desire for help, especially as a last resort when other efforts 
had failed, and that when there was a feeling of self-sufficiency in a 
situation, the subject was little inclined to pray. Extracts from the 
protocols illustrating these points are given below: 


“There are some situations which are beyond human ingenuity, and 
divine assistance alone can save the situation.” 

“I would pray for those things which were beyond my capacity to 
do.” 

“I'd be likely to forget God if I did not need some help.” 

“I would be more likely to pray . . . at those times when I felt my 
inability to cope with the circumstances, because the only thing left 
for me to do would be to place my trust in whatever Power exists 
above my own.” 

“I would not be inclined to pray during or at the conclusion of ordi- 
nary daily tasks.” 


With some subjects, the help asked for was help to deal with the 
objective situation confronting them. For others it was help to 
reconcile their own feelings and attitudes to the necessities of the 
situation. Other reasons for prayer, such as thanksgiving in the 
last three situations, were much less frequent. 

Most psycho-analysts lay stress on the idea of God as a kind of 
“substitute father’’ who replaces one’s real father as a source of aid 
and protection when the dependence of childhood has been left be- 
hind. The stress laid by our subjects on prayer as a means of ob- 
taining help would seem to lend support to such a view. Interpreta- 
tion must, however, be made with considerable caution. Psycho- 
analysts tend to regard religion as an “escape”’ from, or a “substitute” 
for, a reality which is distressing or displeasing. ‘The evidence ob- 
tained in this study seems to suggest that it is better described as 
something more in touch with reality, and represents an active seek- 
ing after means of dealing with difficult or baffling situations. In 
short, praying in a situation is not, in most cases at any rate, an ac- 
knowledgment of defeat in the face of difficulty, but a means whereby 
a person seeks to overcome it.* 


5A psychological theory stressing this point has been developed by J. C. Flower in his 
book, An Approach to the Psychology of Religion, London, Kegan Paul, 1927. 





TOWARD THE CONVERSION OF THE 
CHURCH 


By M. RICHARD SHAULL 


world today. ‘The isolated individual, product of our age, is 

now becoming aware of his loneliness and longs desperately to 
share life with others. We Protestants, having overlooked one of the 
most important concepts of the New Testament, are unable to satisfy 
his hunger. Our emphasis upon the individual, alone before God 
and responsible to him, has released one of the most revolutionary 
forces in world history. But we have been almost unaware of an- 
other fact emphasized throughout the New Testament which is of 
equally revolutionary significance: that every individual who dies 
and rises with Christ enters into a new corporate life, a new commu- 
nity, the Body of Christ, in which he intimately shares life with 
others—a fact of the utmost significance for both his moral and spir- 
itual development and for the life of the community of which he 
forms a part. 

The time has come when we must recover this New Testament 
emphasis upon the Church as a koinonia. L. S. Thornton, in his re- 
cent study, The Common Life in the Body of Christ,‘ has made a 
unique contribution to this end. In it he concludes that the word 
koinonia, which he translates as “fellowship,” “sharing,’’ or “com- 
mon life,” represents one of the leading ideas of the New Testament. 
The basis of this common life is the fact that God in Christ entered 
into a most intimate fellowship with man and shared life with him. 
The Church is then the fellowship of those with whom Christ shares 
his life, who are closely bound together by a common loyalty and a 
desire to share their life with each other in the same way that Christ 
shared his life with them. 

This pattern is clearly seen throughout the Pauline epistles. In 
the phrase, “Ye are all one in Christ Jesus’ (Gal. 3: 28), we have a 
perfect blending of the two aspects: the central Christian experience, 


T vont is a profound hunger for fellowship abroad in our 


1 Dacre Press, Westminster, 1941. 
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intimate sharing of life with Christ—‘‘In Christ Jesus”; and the in- 
evitable result of it, intimate sharing of life with each other in the 
Christian community—‘‘ye are all one.” 

In I Corinthians 1: 9-10, Paul insists that this intimate life with 
Christ makes any dissension in the Christian community impossible: 
“God is faithful through whom ye were called into the fellowship 
of his Son, Jesus Christ our Lord. Now I beseech you . . . that 
ye all speak the same thing, and that there be no divisions among 
you, but that ye be perfected together in the same mind and the 
same judgment.” 

In II Corinthians 8, the self-giving of Christ for us forms the pat- 
tern for our self-giving to those in need. St. Paul says, “Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, 
that ye through his poverty might become rich” (v. 9). Therefore, 
the Christian community is called to give of its riches to the poor 
saints in Jerusalem: “your abundance being a supply at the present 
time for their want, that their abundance may also become a supply 
for your want, that there may be equality”’ (v. 14). 

In Philemon Paul reveals the point to which this intimate fellow- 
ship with Christ carries him in his relation to others. He is im- 
pelled to identify himself completely with the slave Onesimus—“re- 
ceive him as myself’’—to the point where he offers to assume all 
responsibility for the crimes that Onesimus may have committed— 
“If he has wronged thee at all or oweth thee aught, put that to mine 
account.”’ And in his famous figure of the body (I Cor. 12; Rom. 
12: 4-6) he sets the norm by which each congregation should be 
judged. Each Christian should be so closely bound to the other 
members that his life is a part of theirs and theirs of his, “so we, 
who are many, are one body in Christ, and severally members one 
of another” (Rom. 12: 5). This implies that when one suffers, all 
suffer; when one weeps, all are sad; when one is honored, all rejoice; 
and when one is hungry or in need, all sacrifice to help him. 

This koinonia was not merely a dogma of St. Paul; it was the norm 
of the practice of the New Testament Church. To the degree that 
it became a reality the Christian community took on certain very 
definite characteristics: 

1. Its members were of one mind. To the degree that they were 
loyal to the transcendent realities of their faith, they were bound to- 
gether intellectually. In the simple yet close fellowship of the 
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koinonia they struggled to understand the meaning of Christ and to 
express it clearly and boldly. 

2. They were of “one heart’ (Acts 4: 32). To the degree that 
they were committed to Christ and his way of life they were bound 
together emotionally. They shared their joys and sorrows, their 
successes and failures with each other with “gladness and singleness 
of heart” (Acts 2: 46). 

3. They were willing to share material possessions. ‘This ex- 
pressed itself in a desire to contribute to the needy saints in Jerusa- 
lem as well as in the establishment of a primitive communist econ- 
omy in which many brethren sold their possessions and gave their 
wealth to a common treasury (Acts 4: 34-37). Whatever the form 
it took, it bore witness to the unavoidable fact that anyone with 
whom Christ had shared his life was bound to share with those in 
need. 

4. They identified themselves with the other members—with their 
joys and sorrows, their longings and discouragements, their suffer- 
ings and afflictions. The very stuff of the common life was indi- 
vidual sacrifice for others (Romans 12). “Bear ye one another's 
burdens” became the motto of the redeemed community, which 
reached its most sublime expression in Paul’s letter to Philemon in 
which he takes upon himself the responsibility for the wrong-doing 
of a slave. 


We need not meditate long upon this experience to become aware 
that this atmosphere of the New Testament Church is almost entirely 
lacking in our Church today. This is tragic. There are certain 
distinct values of the “common life in the body of Christ’ that we 
must recover if we hope to revitalize our Church. Among them are 
these: 

1. Man’s intimate longing for fellowship will here be satisfied to 
a degree possible nowhere else on earth. The authors of Towards 
the Conversion of England * remark, “No one would deny that there 
is a real hunger for fellowship stirring in men’s hearts. ‘The tragedy 
is that the fellowship of the Christian Church seems to offer them 
less in the way of community than is to be found in membership in a 
political party or trade union or other secular association.””* If the 


2 Westminster (England), 1945. 
8 Sec. 282. 
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Christian Church does not satisfy that longing by providing an op- 
portunity for intimate communion with God and the complete shar- 
ing of life among those bound in loyalty to him, men will turn else- 
where: to the secular organizations such as service clubs and lodges, 
to the new political religions which offer intimate fellowship in 
loyalty to a great cause, or to sectarian groups which attempt to re- 
capture this emphasis. To the degree, however, that we once more 
realize that we are members one of another and of the Body of Christ, 
intimate Christian fellowship will be an inevitable result. 

2. It will lead to a clearer grasp of truth. We rightly rebel against 
the desire of the Roman Church to tell each member what he is to 
believe and its insistence that it possesses the complete truth. But 
the Protestant answer is not to give each man a Bible and let him go, 
or simply to preach sermons at him. Protestantism will arrive at 
the truth only to the degree that individual church members not 
only study their Bibles but share their conclusions with others who 
are supremely concerned about these same issues. Only in such cor- 
porate study will the Holy Spirit lead us into all truth. 

3. It will stimulate spiritual growth and maintain commitment at 
awhite heat. The history of the Church has proved that, with rare 
exceptions, men have developed much more rapidly in their relation 
to God and commitment to him when they have formed part of an 
intimate Christian fellowship in which they could stimulate each 
other in spiritual growth. Moreover, such intimate fellowship of 
those committed to Christ is absolutely necessary to maintain com- 
mitment at a high level. The compact cell of committed souls is a 
source of spiritual power. The new political religions have redis- 
covered and perverted this basic fact of Christian history and have 
found in it dynamic power to strike terror into a Church which has 
forgotten its heritage. 

4. Intimate fellowship will stimulate individual Christians to a 
higher ethical life. We may have the best motives and be extremely 
desirous of doing God’s will, but we inevitably tend to conceive of 
his will as conforming as much as possible with our own. Santa 
Teresa once remarked that he who would attain to perfection must 
have a spiritual director so as to “avoid doing his own will in every- 
thing.”” We may not accept her idea of a spiritual director, but we 
must have something to take his place. A Protestant equivalent can 
be found in small fellowship groups in which, by sharing our prob- 
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lems and seeking advice, we are helped to see clearly what is God's 
will for us and reduce to a minimum the doing of our own will. 

5. Such fellowship groups will be the powerhouse of the Church 
for they will become the center of vital prayer. It is interesting to 
note that in the New Testament the Holy Spirit is always poured out 
upon individuals in groups not in isolation. And the great revivals 
in the history of the Church have come, not when isolated men and 
women prayed, but when those of a common mind and a common 
loyalty met together to plead for the outpouring of God's spirit upon 
his people. We have no reason to believe that it will come by any 
other means today. 


I. FELLOWSHIP IN PRACTICE 


Thus far we have seen that this emphasis upon fellowship occupies 
a very vital place in the New Testament. We have also noted the 
contributions which such fellowship can make to the revitalization 
of the church life of our time. The problem we must now face is, 
How can this dynamic fellowship be maintained in an institution, 
the majority of whose members do not share the intense loyalty to 
Christ which made the New Testament koinonia possible? We can- 
not follow the Roman pattern by developing and blessing two levels 
of church life, one for the ordinary member, the other for those who 
strive for perfection. Nor can we accept the answer of the sect by 
excluding from the Church all who do not conform to certain strict 
norms of thought and conduct. Such action may create a close fel- 
lowship but it also cuts the Church off completely from the world 
which it seeks to transform. 

There is another alternative: the development of small fellowship 
cells as a vital part of Church life. A fellowship cell is simply an 
attempt to make the New Testament experience a reality: a small 
group of men and women within the Church who are passionately 
committed to Christ, who desire to live in him and serve him, and 
who yearn to share the problems and joys of that life with each other. 
Such a group would meet regularly to study together Christ’s plan 
for their own lives, their Church and the world, to cultivate more 
intimate knowledge of him through prayer and to plan for the exten- 
sion of his Kingdom. Each cell would thus serve a double purpose: 
it would stimulate its members to more complete allegiance to Christ 
and at the same time create an atmosphere and a standard of life in 
the Church which would challenge others to greater loyalty. 
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Such groups might be of two types, those primarily for min- 
isters, and those which can form an integral part of the local church 


program. 
II. For MINISTERS 


The spiritual vitality of a large number of our ministers is at a low 
ebb. All too often a sense of passionate dedication to Christ is lack- 
ing; the minister does not reveal by his preaching or by his actions 
that he has struggled earnestly with God or that fellowship with 
Christ and absolute commitment to him have become the central 
experience of his life. As a result, a growing dissatisfaction is felt 
among those of our laymen who are hungering for a vital Christian 
experience and desire to participate in a dynamic church program. 

At the same time, an increasing number of ministers realize this 
situation and are hungering for fellowship in their search for spir- 
itual realities they have not yet found. The time has come when 
such ministers must join hands in a common quest for these realities, 
a study of the significance of absolute commitment to Christ, and a 
common resolve to wrestle with the problems of their church. 

The cell idea provides such an opportunity. The Iona commu- 
nity, recently formed in Scotland, is pioneering in this direction. It 
is composed of ministers who are seeking, through intimate sharing 
of life, to come to grips with God, feel his transforming power in 
their lives, and see what it means to serve him in his Church today. 
This they do by maintaining a yearly retreat for the development of 
the spiritual life, where they follow a schedule of work, worship, 
study, and discussion; by developing certain spiritual disciplines 
which each member follows throughout the year, including thirty 
minutes of Bible reading and prayer and at least eight hours of work 
and study daily, and an attempt to limit their material needs so as to 
share with the less privileged members of the group; by monthly 
meetings for continued fellowship, discussion, and prayer; and by an 
attempt to interest seminary students in joining the community, at- 
tending its retreats and serving a two-year apprenticeship on some 
frontier of the Church.‘ 

We are not here interested in evaluating this movement or in dis- 
cussing the possibility of adapting it to our church situation in this 
country. But we do feel that the hope for the revitalization of our 


4A full report of the aims and methods of this group has recently been published in this 
country by the Westminster Press, under the title, We Shall Re-build, by George F. MacLeod. 
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ministry lies in the development of such cells of those who are seri- 
ously concerned about the problems facing them and are willing to 
do something about them. In order that such cells may be devel. 
oped, we propose the following: 

1. That in the expanding Departments of Evangelism of the vari- a 
ous denominations there be established an office with the responsibil. [ 
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ity of aiding the development of fellowship cells among ministers | - 
and in the local Church. Unless we somehow re-establish a true f re 


koinonia within our Churches, our great evangelistic campaigns [ oa 
which we are now planning or carrying on will end in a simple drive [ 1 
for increased membership in an institution or the creation of isolated | 


individual converts. With the setting up of an office to foster the | Hs 
growth of cells, both for ministers and laymen, we will be laying the of J 
foundation for a deeply spiritual revival and powerful fellowship | satis 
within the Church. Pe 


2. That retreats of perhaps one week in length be set up in the | 44) 
various presbyteries or districts for those ministers who are concerned | 7 
about their own spiritual life and the vitality of their Church, and } ship 
that such retreats be dedicated exclusively to the problems of Chris | |,.,; 
tian spirituality—what it means to come to grips with God, the culti- 1. 
vation of the devotional life, spiritual disciplines, spiritual power, | your 
the reawakening of the Church, and the like. I pren 

3. That an attempt be made through such retreats to organize | q, 
small cells which would continue this fellowship through regular } ,,,,, 
meetings in a given area. Such groups would be open to all, exclud- | 4), ; 
ing no one except those not deadly in earnest about these issues and 9. 
willing to accept the disciplines of the group. When any given cell | ,. ;.. 
would grow to include more than twelve or fifteen it would divide | 


into two, so as not to destroy the essential sharing of life in intimate | - 
fellowship. Pel 

4. That an effort be made to stimulate the formation of such cells | 4p. , 
in our seminaries. If these institutions are to fulfill their task, they | ont; 


must not only provide a high intellectual training; they must also> 4 
stimulate the student in the development of his spiritual life. Our 

“wae : . . | §rou) 
seminaries are now doing too little along that line. By the forma: | },., 
tion of such fellowship groups which might meet weekly for prayer, | 4.5; 4 
discussion, and the cultivation of the religious life, something of 


of 
unusual significance might be accomplished. 2 
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III. In THE Locat CHuRCH 


By means of the fellowship cell, properly developed, each local 
church can become a true koinonia. Small groups of those young 
people and adults who are bound together by a common loyalty and 
desirous of sharing their lives with Christ and with each other can 
find in the cell idea the opportunity for fellowship, prayer, and plan- 
ning for dynamic action. Such groups can become the powerhouse 
of the Church, the modern equivalent of the old midweek prayer 
meeting. 

The prayer meeting has all but died out. Where it still lingers 
it often does more to prejudice the alert Christian against prayer 
than to inspire him to it. Yet at its best, it was the core and leaven 
of the spiritual life of the church. It provided an opportunity for 


tion of the spiritual life and dynamic prayer for the power of the 


That spirit can be recaptured by the cultivation of small fellow- 
ship cells. As a guide to their development, we would offer the fol- 


_ lowing principles: 


1. A cell should begin with a small group of men and women or 


young people, more or less of the same age, each one of whom is su- 
| premely concerned about his life as a Christian and the state of his 


Church and is willing to do something about it. This common con- 
cern and common aim on the part of all is absolutely essential; with- 


2. The group should meet weekly and the minister should serve 


_ as its leader until the proper attitude is developed and new leaders 


| are prepared. 
f 


3. The cell should have no fewer than eight members or more 
than fifteen. Ten or twelve would seem the ideal number. When 
the cell has grown to about fifteen it should divide into two and 
continue its growth. 

4. To insure the success of the cell the minister should pick the 


» group with which to begin. As soon as the spirit of the group has 


been formed it should be open to all who desire to enter, in order to 


| avoid the growth of a spirit of exclusiveness. By the maintenance 


of certain standards and disciplines any who fail to measure up 


_ would be automatically dropped. 


5. The weekly meeting should center around these activities: 
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a. The cultivation of the spiritual life. This can be done by 


Bible study in which the members of the group consider what the [ 
passage read means for each one of them and for the Church; prayer; f 
discussion of the great devotional classics, and the preparation and | 
discussion of spiritual autobiographies by the members of the cell, | 


b. The study of the meaning of the Christian life, which would in. 
clude a consideration of the basic principles of the Christian ethic, 
its application in specific situations faced by the members, advice to 
those facing special problems, and confessions of failure or success, 

c. Planning for action. Many of the most sincere members of our 
Churches feel out of patience with the Church because it seems to do 
nothing. In the present world situation the sense of urgency is more 
keenly felt. In the cell this feeling should find expression. The 
group should discuss the problems facing the Church, find solutions 
and help each individual member to make his contribution to the 
total church program. In order that the group may not attract too 
much attention to itself, it would seem best that the cell should not 
act in its own name but rather serve as a leaven which would exert 
its influence in the various activities of the Church in which the 
members of the cell take part. Thus the cell remains a stimulus to 
spiritual growth without creating problems in the Church or becom: 
ing a new organization with a distinct program. 

The members of the group should develop a series of spiritual dis- 
ciplines, such as daily devotions, attendance at the meetings of the 
group, the bearing of certain responsibilities, and certain standards 
of Christian life which they will try to follow. 

7. The cell must ever keep before it the fact that it is above all else 
a koinonia, in which those who live in Christ share their life with 


each other. Thus they must continually strive to make this life-} 


sharing a reality. The early Christian koinonia met regularly to} 
share a common meal. It is undoubtedly true that frequent meet- 


ings around a common table provide a unique opportunity for inti-| 


mate fellowship. Likewise the early Christians carried their life | 
sharing to the point of encouraging those members in trouble, aiding | 
those facing economic difficulties, and sharing their wealth with the 
poorest members. We have every reason to believe that to the de- 
gree that this intimate life-sharing with Christ and with others be: 
comes a reality, the cell will become a powerful instrument in the 
hand of God. 
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We have here attempted to outline a plan for the revitalization of 
the life of the Church through the organization of fellowship cells. 
It is a field which we are only beginning to explore; thus we must 
tread slowly, be aware of all dangers, and learn by experience. But 
the opportunity offered by the recovery of this New Testament ex- 
perience is such that we must go forth boldly trusting that God will 
guide our steps. The committee of the Church of England which 
published the report on evangelism, Towards the Conversion of Eng- 
land, expresses the same conviction which has motivated this study: 


“We would express our conviction that the method of the cell 
will be found valuable in every phase of the witness which is to lead 
to the reconversion of England.” ° 


“At the moment we see in it the best means for training for wit- 
ness, as the members meet for prayer, for Bible study, to ‘provoke 
one another unto love and good works,’ to wait on the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, to experience His promised outpouring on steadfast 
fellowship and to plan for evangelistic advance.”’ ° 


“Undoubtedly the creation of inner groups is a policy fraught with 
dificulty or even with danger. . . . But whatever the difficulty or 
danger, it must be faced and risked, for we believe that without such 
inner groups the work of present-day evangelism cannot go for- 
ward.” * 

5 Sec. 299. 


6 Sec. 122. 
7 Sec. 149. 











JOHN DONNE'S INSIGHT 


By WiL_BurR DWIGHT DUNKEL 


OHN DONNE, dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral in seventeenth cen- 
tury London, preached to his largest audience from the pages 
of Ernest Hemingway’s novel For Whom the Bell Tolls. Oppo- 
site the first page of that robustious romance about the civil war 


in Spain appeared the passage from Donne’s meditation from which | 


Hemingway selected the title for his novel. 


No man is an Jland, intire of itselfe; every man 
is a peece of the Continent, a part of the maine, if a 
Clod bee washed away from the Sea, Europe is the lesse, 
as well as if a Promontorie were, as well as if a Mannor 

of thy friends or of thine owne were; any mans 

death diminishes me, because I am in- 
volved in Mankinde; And therefore 
never send to know for 
whom the bell tolls; It 
tolls for thee. 


John Donne’ 


Thus printed with stylized spacing of the lines and the use of ital- 
ics, antiquated spelling and capitalization, probably no reader would 
be wary of these lines lest he come in contact with a sermon! _ Its ap- 
pearance gave the impression of its being a piece of polyphonic prose, 
or possibly a bit of vers libre from some esoteric poet. Indeed, its 
philosophic overtones, rhythm, and imagery do rival the best that 
poets write. And that is not surprising since Donne achieved dis- 
tinction as a poet as well as a preacher. 

Yet mention of this modern instance of the relevancy of his 


thought to international relations needs hardly be emphasized. My | 


purpose is to recall other thoughts from the work of this man whose 
insight remains valid after three hundred years. And probably no 
less important for present-day thinkers are the conflicts experienced 
by this author in his discovery of the living God, for this career is 
not unlike Pilgrim’s progress to the Celestial City. So John Donne 


1 Scribners, New York, 1940. 
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likewise, but in actual life, passed through the Slough of Despond, 
the Valley of Humiliation, and in the Valley of the Shadow of Death 
wrote his Meditations. 

Those of us who truly believe in the living God do well to remem- 
ber the experiences of men like John Donne. Like the Prophets of 
the Bible, he was not perfect but human. But to explain his strug- 
gle in terms of heredity and environment, as is the modern way, 
seems to me to be a denial of the living God and the continuation of 
God’s use of men for his redemptive purpose. 


I 


Let us begin, therefore, with the question: What manner of man 
was this poet, scholar, and leading preacher of his time? His father 
was a London ironmonger who at his death left a small fortune. 
But on his mother’s side, the literary heritage was indeed great: Sir 
Thomas More, the humanist who wrote Utopia, and two influential 
dramatists, John Heywood and John Rastell. And Izaak Walton, 
the philosophical fisherman who was also Donne’s biographer, as- 
sures us that Donne had “good and vertuous Parents.” * 

Religion appears to be the first major conflict in the young man’s 
life, for the family apparently remained faithful to Roman Cathol- 
icism, notwithstanding its political disadvantages during the nom- 
inally Protestant regime of Queen Elizabeth. But Donne was not 
content to inherit his religion. Even at an early age he read widely 
in religious disputations, searching for the truth. When he entered 
Oxford University at the age of eleven and in due time transferred 
to Cambridge, his brilliancy of mind and tenacity of purpose prom- 
ised a career of eminence. But in order to take a degree at either 
university, it was necessary for candidates to sign declarations of 
their faith. This he refused to do because his studies in theology 
had not yet convinced him that the doctrines of Anglicanism were 
superior to those of Roman Catholicism. He still must prove at 
whatever cost the tenets of his own faith. And that fact reveals his 
honesty. 

So at the age of twenty John Donne left the university without a 
degree and entered Lincoln’s Inn, London, to study the law, both 


_ 2 The text used here and later for Walton's Life of Dr. John Donne and for Donne's Med- 
itations and Sermons is A Book of Seventeenth-Century Prose, selected and edited by Robert 
P. Tristram Coffin and Alexander M. Witherspoon, New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1929, pp. 297 ff. 
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canon and civil. But he continued to write lyric poems, all of 


which incidentally were circulated privately and thus it is difficult { 


for modern scholars to determine their dates. And there were also 
at this time numerous essays dealing with controversial problems 


in Church history and theology. But these likewise were passed [ 


around among his friends and were not printed at this time. Yet 
these religious tracts do indicate the course of his thinking during 


this period of six years as much as do the lyric poems which were { 


also unconventional. Here then was developing an original mind, 
expressing itself in logical and poetic terms. For no one else has 
ever used such quaint yet vivid phrases to explore the area between 
fact and imagination in human thought. 

Four years after entering Lincoln’s Inn, that is in 1596, Donne 


joined the expedition of the Earl of Essex to Cadiz. And in the next 
year he followed the brilliant, young favorite of the old Queen to | 


the Azores. Yet there may be several interpretations for these two 
decisions beyond the obvious search of adventure. Since Donne's 
training and ability were exceptional, there was opportunity for him 
in diplomacy. But he stayed on in Spain after the expedition re- 
turned to England, for he apparently intended to go to Italy and 


thence to the Holy Land. This intention, however, was not car- | 


ried out. When he returned to England from Spain, he became the 


secretary to Lord Ellesmere, Keeper of the Seal and Lord Chancellor 


of England. Possibly because of the advantages of this post for him 
or any other brilliant young scholar, he thus turned from or com- 
promised his interest in the wellsprings of the Church. However 
that may be, this decision led to one of the several crises in his career. 

While serving as secretary to Lord Ellesmere, Donne became ac- 
quainted with the great man’s niece. Anne was the daughter of Sir 
George More, Chancellor of the Garter. And her father had am- 
bitious plans for his daughter. So John and Anne were secretly 
married. 

The discovery of this marriage had a cataclysmic effect. Lord 
Ellesmere dismissed his secretary, and Sir George had the young man 
arrested. Asa matter of fact, Sir George went even further, causing 
the arrest of the two young men who had stood with John at the 
marriage. One of these was Samuel Butler, not the author of Hudi- 
bras but later Doctor of Divinity and Master of Trinity College. 


The other was Christopher Brooke, Donne’s roommate in Lincoln’s 


~ 
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Inn. Though the three young men were released in time, Sir 
George remained so incensed that he would not grant his daughter 
a dowry, much needed in this instance! 

Although Donne had inherited a small fortune, he had traveled 
and bought books as is the wont of poor scholars then and now. So 
without a position and only his wits to provide for his young wife, 
he was indeed in a sorry plight. And this is worth knowing because 
what next happens reveals his integrity. When Dr. Morton, Bishop 
of Durham, heard of Donne’s plight, he wrote him “to waive your 
court hopes and enter into holy orders.’"* Since Donne was intel- 
lectually qualified to do so, he must have been a conscientious man 
indeed to write, in part, as follows: 


Some irregularities of my life have been so visible to some men that 
though I have, I thank God, made my peace with him by penitential 
resolutions against them and by the assistance of his grace banished 
them my affections, yet this, . . . is not so visible to man to free me 
from their censures and it may be that sacred calling from dishonor.* 


Just what those irregularities in Donne’s life were, no one knows, 
but modern scholars, considering the amorous poetry written by the 
young man, have agreed that he wrote from experience and have 
thought that Izaak Walton in his Life of John Donne tried to min- 
imize the preacher’s youthful conduct. But I prefer the judgment 
of the Bishop of Durham, his willingness to find a place for Donne, 
and also the range and sensitivity of Donne’s imagination. Be the 
unknown facts as they may, the record needs no defense. 

When Sir George forgave his daughter and finally settled an an- 
nuity upon her, John and Anne moved in with her father and re- 
mained with him until his death. Then they bought a small house 
in Micham, near Croyden. As Donne’s knowledge of canon law as 
well as civil became established, he was invited to Whitehall where 
he spent much time: until Sir Robert Drury, in order to have Donne 
available for consultation, asked him to occupy an apartment in his 
home in Drury Lane. While his reputation was increasing, he be- 
came Chaplain in Ordinary at Lincoln’s Inn and was then recom- 
mended to the University of Cambridge for the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. 

At this juncture, when he appeared at long last to be using his tal- 


8 Ibid., p. 301. 
4 Ibid. 
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ents in full, his wife died, leaving him to care for seven children, not. 
withstanding the fact that they had lost five. Overwhelmed by the { 
grief which he bore for his wife, whom he buried in St. Clement’; f 
Church, and the solicitude he felt for his children, he spent a year | 
away from his work, before he resumed the search for the eternal [ 
way, the quest for the understanding of God's will. 

Having taken Anglican orders in 1615, at the age of forty-three, 
Donne stood at the turning point of his life and work. With the 
respect and support of King James the First of England, he now had 
unlimited opportunity for his talents as a preacher. Whether or not 
Donne had entered the Church at the insistence of the King, he di- 
rectly owed his appointment six years later as the Dean of St. Paul's 
Cathedral to the monarch who was competent to distinguish between 
mediocre preaching and the most effective. “Though certain church- 
men were jealous and subsequently misrepresented Donne’s beliefs, | 
their accusations came to naught when king and preacher sat down [| 
together to consider the facts. But perhaps the most notable point 
to be observed during Donne's occupancy of the pulpit in St. Pauls, 
from 1621 until his death in 1631, was the response of his genius to 
the stimulation afforded by opportunity. Though he was a mature 


thinker when he began preaching, he became the outstanding | 
preacher of this period. And his sermons reveal him to be in the | 
forefront of the religious thinkers of the seventeenth century, the age 
of John Milton, Sir Thomas Burton, and John Bunyan. 


II 


This résumé of Donne's life, though reduced to the minimum, has 
nevertheless seemed necessary since his poetry and sermons remain 
for the most part unread. For example, if a student in college takes 
one course in English literature, he presumably reads two or three 
poems by Donne. And the student probably remembers the aca- 
demic tag that Donne is a metaphysical poet whose poems are rather 
amazing because of his application of logic to imaginative material. 
Nearly everyone admits this poet’s originality and agrees that he was 
the leader of the group of metaphysical poets of whom George Her- 
bert, Richard Crashaw, and William Vaughan are representative. 
Yet the habit of classification, rather than the cultivation of under- 
standing, leaves the student with merely the polite response of being 
able to give a label when Donne is mentioned, if ever! 
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Now there are perhaps reasons for this state of neglect. Let me 
illustrate with the opening lines of a poem to be found in a dozen or 
more books of selections from English literature: 

Goe, and catche a falling starre, 
Get with child a mandrake roote, 
Tell me, where all past yeares are, 
Or who cleft the Divels foot, 
Teach me to heare Mermaides singing, 
Or to keep off envies stinging, 
And find 
What winde 
Serves to advance an honest minde.* 


On first reading those lines the novice may well feel baffled. Per- 
haps the man of affairs is likewise justified in raising his eyebrows 
and asking: Is it poetry? Does it make sense? But if one will re- 
member that the seventeenth century was a time not unlike our own, 
with increasing interest in practical ideas and materialistic values, 
then the validity of Donne’s lines may appear. For Donne was writ- 
ing when Francis Bacon, having taken all knowledge to be his prov- 
ince, was formulating rules of thought, establishing the principles 
of inductive reasoning upon which modern science was to develop. 
And probably Donne was looking at the universe from the opposite 
point of view. Though he too finds order and harmony in the uni- 
verse, he is reminding his readers that the emotions are likewise im- 
portant. In man’s relation to man, for instance, there is little that 
isreasonable. Likes and dislikes based on whims, called incorrectly 
judgment, determine the flourishing of the Seven Deadly Sins: glut- 
tony, avarice, pride, sloth, lust, envy, and anger, in the lives of men. 

There are two more stanzas to Donne’s poem entitled “Song,” but 
the one cited should suffice for several purposes. At least it should 
be evident how different is his manner of expression from that of 
Shakespeare or Ben Jonson, his contemporaries. And here prob- 
ably we must recall that Shakespeare was eight years older than 
Donne, but that Jonson and Donne were born in the same year, 1672. 
The point is that Donne did not belong to the main current of 
thought and emotion known as Elizabethan. Nor is he like Milton, 
a figure in the transition from the Renaissance to Neo-classicism. 
Donne stands alone with a few followers. And so it is that students 


5 Herbert J. C. Grierson, editor, Metaphysical Lyrics and Poems of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, Oxford, the Clarendon Press, 1925, p. 2. 
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upon coming to his poems must readjust their expectations of famil. 
iar patterns in thought and expression. 

Donne's rebellion against conventional forms of poetry may be 
taken as one of the reasons for his work appearing as formidable. 
But readers who persevere realize that his thought, though at times 
made obscure through use of far-fetched metaphors and unnatural- 
natural history, nevertheless has universality. And though univer. 
sality is often the indisputable sign of genius, in this instance what 
may be described as his quaint language thus stands between the 
poet and his readers. 

The easy assumption, then, that students of literature are familiar 
with Donne’s work is debatable. But a few students who read seven- 
teenth century prose in some advanced course do find out that Donne 
wrote glorious prose, lucid in thought and rhythmical in style. So 
for any reader of this article, here is a challenge, or more accurately, 
an invitation to read further in Donne’s writing. 

Let us now examine some specimens for profit and pleasure. We 
may learn much from this man. His deep sense of sin, readily mis- 
construed by unbelievers, reveals the basis of his religion. Here, for 
example, in the poem entitled ““To Christ,” we can sense the earnest- 
ness of his supplication: 


Wilt thou forgive that sinn, where I begunn, 
Which is my sinn, though it were done before? 
Wilt thou forgive those sinns through which I runn 
And doe run still, though still I doe deplore? 
When thou has done, thou hast not done, 
For I have more. 


Wilt thou forgive that sinn, by which I’have wonne 
Others to sinn, and made my sinn their dore? 
Wilt thou forgive that sinn which I did shunne 
A yeare or twoe, but wallowed in a score? 
When thou has done, thou has not done, 
For I have more. 


I have a sinn of feare that when I have spunn 
My last thred, I shall perish on the shore; 
Sweare by thy self that at my Death, thy Sonne 
Shall shine as he shines nowe, & heretofore; 
And have done that, thou hast done, 
I feare noe more.* 


6 Ibid., p. 93. 
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Though sin is not a fashionable subject for sermons in our time, 
the thinker about the problems of the modern world inevitably must 
explain the corruption of the individual. And if sin is a fact, not 
merely a convention of the moral code, then what Donne has to say 
about it matters very much indeed. For he recognizes the conflict 
between good and evil impulses; he considers the consequences of 
one’s actions with regard to others’; and finally the fear of death he 
finds as ultimate. Nor is his point of view peculiar to himself, since 
all sensitive and responsible persons must at some time decide be- 
tween right and wrong. And all persons, irresponsible and thought- 
ful alike, must accept death. 

Yet man struggles against the will of God, seeking to escape re- 
sponsibility for his own actions or those of his fellow men. As Fran- 
cis Thompson phrased the problem in the nineteenth century in his 
well-known poem ‘“The Hound of Heaven”: 


I fled Him, down the nights and down the days; 
I fled Him, down the arches of the years; 
I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind; and in the mist of tears 
I hid from Him, and under running laughter. 
Up vistaed hopes I sped; 
And shot, precipitated, 
Adown Titanic glooms of chasmed fears, 
From those strong Feet that followed, followed after. 
But with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbed pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
They beat—and a Voice beat 
More instant than the Feet— 
‘All things betray thee, who betrayest Me.” * 


That opening stanza of Thompson’s poem carries on the idea fixed 
in Donne’s mind as he represents the insistent presence of God. 

Even in his songs of love Donne is intellectual, avoiding the Pe- 
trarchian conventions of his time, such as the disdainful sweetheart 
with the lover prostrate at her feet. Love becomes in his poetry, not 
temporal, but the link between mankind and God, as it was to be two 
hundred years later in the poetry of Browning, who greatly admired 
Donne’s art. So let us consider, for example, one of his most affect- 
ing poems entitled “Song”: * 


7 George Benjamin Woods, editor, Poetry of the Victorian Period, Chicago, Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, 1930, p. 846. 
8 See Grierson, op. cit., pp. 5-6. 
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Sweetest love, I do not goe, chiefl 
For wearinesse of thee, net, 1 
Nor in hope the world can show 
A fitter Lover for mee; } 
So far the simplicity and mood may remind some readers of Ben Jon. : 
son’s songs. But note the difference as the stanza progresses: 
But since that I 
Must dye at last, ’tis best, 
To use my selfe in jest 
Thus by fain’d deaths to dye; 
Wit, you will observe, has replaced emotion; the thought of what 
must be pain adds to the pleasure of the moment. But in the third 
stanza, he resumes this idea with more philosophical implications as 
he considers the forces beyond man’s control. Yet it is fate, chance, 
or destiny quite apart from God's will: ' 
O how feeble is mans power - 
That if good fortune fall, Y 
Cannot adde another houre, - 
Not a lost houre recall! and 
But come bad chance, Dor 
And wee joyne t Vit our strength, 
And wee teach it art and length, 
It selfe o’r us to’advance. T 
The next stanza becomes personal but hardly ardent. But in the — 
final stanza the poet writes in the jesting mood introduced in the cou 
beginning of the poem: = 
Let not thy divining heart } 
Forethinke me any ill, 
Destiny may take thy part, _ 
And may thy feares fulfill; aoe 
But thinke that wee pas 
Are but turn’d aside to sleepe; tha 
They who one another keepe anc 
Alive, ne’er parted bee. the 
Thus he writes as of a lover to his lass, finding constancy after up 
death. In contrast to the protestations of the Elizabethans, Donne's bes 
sweet reasonableness appears hardly amatory at all. But for the the 


present purpose it is well to point out the emphasis given here to 
death. For in health or in sickness, it is of death that this poet 
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chiefly sings. And his devotional poems, such as the following son- 
net, represent the transition from secular concepts to religious: 


Death be not proud, though some have called thee 
Mighty and dreadfull, for, thou art not so, 

For, those, whom thou think’st, thou dost overthrow, 
Die not, poore death, nor yet canst thou kill me. 

From rest and sleepe, which but thy pictures bee, 
Much pleasure, then from thee, much more must flow, 
And soonest our best men with thee doe goe, 

Rest of their bones, and soules deliverie. 

Thou art slave to Fate, Chance, kings, and desperate men, 
And dost with poyson, warre, and sicknesse dwell, 
And poppie, or charmes can make us sleepe as well, 
And better then thy stroke; why swell’st thou then; 
One short sleepe past, wee wake eternally, 

And death shall be no more; death, thou shalt die.* 


By personifying death, the poet emphasizes temporal quality and 
power. Ina world where ‘Fate, Chance, kings, and desperate men” 
contend against the will of God, death comes with “‘poyson, warre, 
and sickness”’ to mortal man. Yet man does “wake eternally.” And 
Donne himself was to discover more about death. 


Ill 


Towards the end of 1623 Donne was grievously ill. So serious 
was his condition that King James sent his personal physician to 
counsel during the crisis which lasted six weeks. Then followed a 
long convalescence during which Donne gained insight and wrote 
what many of his readers consider his most interesting work, his 
Meditations. As he was emerging from semiconsciousness in his ill- 
ness, he heard outside on the street the tolling of a bell, the tradi- 
tional warning that the body of someone stricken with pestilence was 
passing. While he had been spared, another had been taken. Yet 
that unknown person shared the same spirit; both were one spirit; 
and all mankind were one. This thinking prompted him to write 
the passage quoted at the beginning of this essay. And so reflecting 
upon the instability of human existence and the oneness of spirit, he 
began reviewing in detail the experiences of his illness, in particular, 
the relation of his spirit to his Maker. 

When his strength permitted, he jotted down on paper these re- 


° Ibid., p. 87. 
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curring thoughts as part of his daily devotions. So upon his recoy. 
ery he had a complete set of notes, describing the various stages of 
his sickness. “These comprised twenty-three parts, for each of which 
he found a text in Latin, and henceforth they were called his Medi- 
tations. 

At the risk of oversimplifying the author’s elaborate development 
of his ideas, I shall nevertheless indicate a few representative illus. 
trations of this work: 


O miserable condition of man! which was not imprinted by God, 
who, as he is immortal himself, had put a coal, a beam of immortality 
into us, which we might have blown into a flame but blew it out by 
our first sin; we beggared ourselves by hearkening after false riches, 
and infatuated ourselves by hearkening after false knowledge.” 


Thus in the first Meditation he considers original sin and the 
faulty judgment of mankind. When physical weakness lessens the 
attractions of the world, then man finds a point of view on the deci- 
sions that he has made either in self-interest or unselfishness. This 
insight develops, Donne reminds us, because then man is left alone: 


A long sickness will weary friends at last, but a pestilential sickness 
averts them from the beginning." 


As Everyman discovers in the old morality play few friends or rela- 
tives accompany man to death. Hence the various entertainments 
and illusions by which men keep their minds from fear fail in the 
end. Whereupon Donne analyzes fear: 


I know not what fear is, nor I know not what is that I fear now; | 
fear not the hastening of my death, and yet I do fear the increase of 
the disease; I should belie nature if I should deny that I feared this; 
and if I should say that I feared death, I should belie God. My 
weakness is from nature, who hath but her measure; my strength is 
from God, who possesses and distributes infinitely.’ 


In this analysis, it will be seen, he distinguishes between weakness 
and strength, between human nature and divine spirit. And so 
logical is his thinking that he can balance phrase against phrase in 
that quotation to achieve in expression the rhythm few writers at- 
tain, poets notwithstanding. But to resume consideration of his 

10 Op. cit., p. 59. 


11 Ibid., p. 61. 
12 Ibid., p. 62. 
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ideas, let us observe that he also has the common touch—thoughts 
readily understandable and brightly stated: 


No man is well that understands not, that values not his being well, 
that hath not a cheerfulness and joy in it.” 


Donne, likewise, can deal with abstractions: 


All things are done in time too, but if we consider time to be but the 
measure of motion, and howsoever it may seem to have three stations, 
past, present, and future, yet the first and last of these are not—one is 
not now, and the other is not yet—and that which you call present is 
not now the same that it was when you began to call it so in this line 
—before you sound that word present or that monosyllable now, the 
present and the now is past.”* 


His understanding of common, perhaps universal, foibles of man- 
kind may be perceived in the following: 


W: scarce hear of any man preferred but we think of ourselves that 
we might very well have been that man; why might not I have been 
that man that is carried to his grave now? * 


There is a touch of wit in that passage as he contrasts our envy of 
another’s good fortune with our gratitude for escaping another’s 
misfortune. Indeed, he does not lose his sense of humor in his 
exhortation: 


O what a giant is man when he fights against himself, and what a 
dwarf when he needs or exercises his own assistance for himself! ** 


With insight and pithy phrase, he declared the frailty of man in 
many aspects of existence. How precariously, for instance, man 
clings to life on this globe. And though there is perhaps nothing 
at all new to the history of ideas in his work, he has reiterated for his 
generation in a highly individualistic manner what must be said. 
For example, Thornton Wilder in The Skin of Our Teeth has 
dramatized how narrowly mankind has escaped annihilation in war, 
famine, and pestilence. So has Bernard Shaw in Back to Methuse- 
lah, though he has also there exploited his theory of creative evolu- 
tion. But the fact is that Donne reveals insight into the problems 
of humanity from the Christian point of view and offers mankind the 
example of faith in God. 


18 Jbid., p. 64. 
14 Ibid., p. 66. 
18 Ibid., p. 67. 
16 [bid., p. 69. 
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IV 


The tragedy of life today differs slightly if at all from that in ap. 
cient times. Whether one listens to the Hebrew prophets or the 
Greek dramatists, the lesson still unlearned by humanity remains 
essentially the same; namely, that unwittingly, or wittingly, man 
suffers or does horrible deeds whenever he yields to pride and thinks 
of himself as master of his fate. In our age of scientific investiga 
tion, man masters the minutiae of one small segment of knowledge 
and then with myopic eye surveys the mystery of life. Depending 
rather much on whether the individual believes in God or not, he 
looks upon himself and his work with humility. When flushed with 
achievement whether in the arts or sciences, every man meets tempta 
tion. And then it is that the humble and contrite heart contem- 
plates the revelation of the living God. 

That humility, notwithstanding his brilliance of mind, Donne had 
as a thinker from youth to old age. And that is why in part Donne's 
message and the example of his life have meaning for us today. 
While we have labored to produce gadgets to entertain us and to al- 
leviate some of the physical drudgery, we have perhaps assumed too 
much pride in our accomplishments. For we have allowed condi- 
tions to develop in the first half of the twentieth century for two 
world wars and a future of armed peace. While we have watched 
the illusion of cleverness we have created for ourselves, we have lost 
insight. And that faculty Donne developed to a high degree. 

His insight may be further illustrated in the sermon that he 
preached on Easter Day at St. Paul’s Cathedral in 1628, on the text: 
“For now we see through a glass darkly, but then face to face; now I 
know in part, but then I shall know even as also I am known.” Here 
is one of the points he makes: 


And so for this knowing of God by way of believing in him—as for 
seeing him our theatre was the world, the creature our glass, and rea- 
son was our light—our academy to learn this knowledge is the church, 
our medium is the ordinance and institution of Christ in his church, 
and our light is the light of faith in the application of those ordi- 
nances in that church.” 


That is to say, the individual can approach and understand God 
directly. Yet insight requires discipline. Thus the function of 
the Church, according to Donne, is to train mankind not only in 


17 Ibid., Sermon XXIII, p. 83. 
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worship but also in the fuller appreciation of God made possible by 
the teachings of Christ. 

Metaphorical expression illumines Donne’s sermons and should be 
illustrated. In particular, his references to the world as the sea: 


Now, in this sea every ship that sails must necessarily have some part 
of the ship under water; every man that lives in this world must nec- 
esarily have some of his life, some of his thoughts, some of his labors 
spent upon this world; but that part of the ship by which he sails is 
above water; those meditations and those endeavors which bring us 
toheaven are removed from this world and fixed entirely upon God.** 


The dual function of man expressed thus in body and mind indi- 
cates a firm grasp of reality. Unlike the so-called realists who refuse 
to scan the horizon but are content with the day-to-day profits and 
pleasures, Donne points out that activity is not enough. Man must 
take the long view and see where the course of his action leads him. 
In other words, what is practical at the moment may be short-lived; 
what appears idealistic may, when made a part of the daily routine, 
become eternal. 

And finally we must glimpse another application of his thinking 
about faith to the experience we call living: 


If my span of life become a mile of life, my penny a pound, my pint 
agallon, my acre a shire, yet if there be nothing of the next world at 
the end, so much peace of conscience, so much joy, so much glory, 
still all is but nothing multiplied, and that is still nothing at all.” 


Although these brief excerpts cannot adequately represent Donne’s 
range of thought, they may of necessity serve to remind the reader of 
this stimulating store of ideas and lead to further reading. On the 
other hand, one man’s life spent in the mission of God, even in this 
somewhat kaleidoscopic version of the preacher-poet, may focus the 
light of truth upon God's use of men in adversity and prosperity. In 
general, however, here is an illustration of how a brilliant mind 
gained sufficient humility for insight into the ways of God to man. 
This combination of logic and intuition manifest in the writings of 
John Donne still inspires us after three hundred years, as we see how 
another pilgrim found the eternal way. 


18 Ibid., Sermon LXXII, p. 100. 
19 Ibid., Sermon XXXI, folio of 1649, p. 116. 
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By HUGH THOMSON KERR, JR. 


THE THEOLOGIAN AS PREACHER 


W it Dale of Birmingham who said that the test of any 
doctrine is, “Can it be preached?” It is a good test, in 
any event, for the theologian as well as the preacher to 
apply to himself, and if taken seriously it might do much for both 
our preaching and our theology. The theologian and the preacher 
are often too wary of each other. One frequently hears the remark, 
“I’m only a humble preacher, I’m no theologian.” And theologians 
have been known to scoff at the homiletical approach and scorn the 
little books published as preachers’ aids. 

When it was announced that Emil Brunner was to be one of the 
chapel preachers during the Bicentennial Celebrations of Princeton 
University, which are being held this year, the question in the minds 
of many was, “What kind of a sermon will this distinguished theo- 
logian preach?” If the sermon had a subject, it was unannounced, 
but the text was Romans 1: 16, 17—‘‘For I am not ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ: for it is the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth; to the Jew first, and also to the Greek. For 
therein is the righteousness of God revealed from faith to faith: as 
it is written, The just shall live by faith.” 

The preacher began by intimating that this was an astonishing 
thing for the Apostle to say. If he had said, ‘Christ is ashamed of 
me, or of Christianity, or of the history of the Church,” we could 
understand that. Why does Paul say then that he is not ashamed of 
the Gospel? Was it because he was contemplating a single-handed 
invasion of Rome and felt confident in his God-given power? Or 
was it not rather that Paul had in mind that characterization of the 
Gospel as foolishness and a scandal? Paul was not ashamed of the 
foolishness of the Gospel, but many of us today are, for we adjust it 
and adapt it to modern needs and in doing so we show that we are 
really ashamed of it. 
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After this introduction, the sermon moved on into a clear and 
forceful distinction between man’s attempt to climb up to heaven 
and God’s condescending to come down to man in Jesus Christ. 
But what, the preacher asked, has all this to do with world prob- 
lems, international peace, social and industrial justice? Should not 
a Bicentennial orator try to say something important about these 
common and perplexing concerns? “This,” Brunner confided, “was 
what I said to myself as I prepared for this occasion. And then Paul 
tapped me on the shoulder and said, “You fool! Do you think you 
can preach on anything more important than the love of God for 
man? You go down there to Princeton and preach the Gospel of 
God in Jesus Christ!’ ’’ ‘That, after all, we were told is more impor- 
tant than all the world’s problems, for they are all temporal but each 
individual is eternal and his relation to God is therefore more im- 
portant than ephemeral things. The sermon closed with a brief 
prayer that God would come and make himself known to those who 
were present in the service. 

Brunner’s sermon would not rate very high according to some con- 
temporary standards. He told no stories, had no illustrations, and 
did not try to speak to the “collegiate” congregation. Indeed, his 
sermon was not very consistent or expository so far as points and sub- 
divisions are concerned. But there was vitality and power in the 
message which the student body seemed to sense. And one won- 
dered: was it the theologian as preacher or the preacher as theologian 
that made the sermon memorable? 


YOUTH’S DILEMMA AND CHRISTIAN HOPE 


It comes as no surprise to learn from various sources that there is a 
sense of deep despair and perplexity in the minds of European stu- 
dents and young people. One of the insidious by-products of war is 
the feeling of mental, spiritual, moral, and political dislocation which 
the younger generation inevitably experiences. It was so after the 
last war, and one is reminded of Karl Heim’s effort to speak through 
one of his books to a German generation which had altogether lost 
the Weltanschauung on which it had been reared. (He found it nec- 
essary in a few years, however, to issue a revision of the book since by 
1934 German youth had quickly shifted from no world view at all to 
a false and pagan view.) Apparently we are to witness a repetition 
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of the same sort of cultural and ideological vacuum at the present 
time. 

When Karl Barth returned from his summer lectures at Bunn, he 
is reported to have been shocked at the “‘veritable chaos’’ of the Ger. 
man mind, particularly the student mind. ‘The Autumn number of 
The Student World is prefaced with an editorial the theme of which 
we have taken for the title of this item. In the course of the discus. 
sion regarding the contemporary problems of youth, Robert C. 
Mackie, the editor, says: “It is litthe wonder that the frustrating ef. 
fects of a war, which does not seem to have produced those results 
which youth always hopes war will produce, and which wartime 
propaganda encourages it to expect, have begun to create in sensitive 
minds a sense of hopelessness, which may take the form of black 
despair or of studied indifference.” Alexander Miller, who was as. 
sociated with the Student Christian Movement in England during 
the war, tells us that this feeling of hopelessness also characterizes 
great sections of British youth. ‘“The future of society,” so he inter- 
prets the modern mood, “is being shaped by influences impersonal 
or daemonic, so that intelligent decision or democratic action is im- 
possible or meaningless, and can have no constructive effect. This 
sense of over-mastering ‘fate’ is shattering in its effect on personal and 
group initiative. It takes the stuffing out of voluntary societies of all 
kinds, and creates in the majority a numbness of mind and soul, a 
sense of political helplessness and sheer frustration” (from his pro 
vocative book, The Christian Understanding of Karl Marx). 

It is no mere pious platitude to remark that it is in this perilous 
and negative situation that the Christian Church finds its supreme 
opportunity to speak to the youth of Europe. Barth says that on his 
return to Bonn he was not well received, but after his lectures be- 
gan there was a steady increase in attendance, and at the close of his 
visit students thronged about him urging him to come back soon. 
Barth, of course, has his own distinctive appeal, but generally speak- 
ing for the Church’s mission to youth there must be both a ready 
recognition of the opportunity which the moment affords and also a 
realistic, and not merely pious, approach to an adequate world view. 

The recognition of the opportunity is not so evident as it should 
be, for many Christian people are as much perplexed and despairing 
as many non-Christians. As it has been put, “Christians are here to 
save the world, and they are depressed because the world actually 
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needs saving.” ‘The need for the realistic approach is imperative in 
the light of the fact that the only enthusiastic youth group in Europe 
today iscommunist. ‘This means that the Christian Church is faced 
not only by a negative world view but by a militant and aggressive 
competitor—which, on the one hand, is ideologically attractive to 
great numbers of European youth but, on the other, is actually feared 
and abhorred in its historical and practical manifestations. 


THE PROBLEM OF CONTACT 


In the increasing concern for a more effective evangelism for our 
day, there is virtual unanimity that one of the major issues which has 
to be faced is the problem of contact between the Christian and the 
non-Christian. ‘Too often evangelism is restricted to the re-vival of 
the religious life of those who have slipped away from the fellowship 
and faith of the Church, and that is why much talk is given to plans 
and programs for the re-incorporation of what Cyprian in his day 
called the “‘lapsed.”” But evangelism is also, and perhaps primarily, 
the taking of the Gospel to the unchurched who have never known 
what it is, are indifferent to its appeal, or are frankly opposed to it. 
The problem of contact is especially pertinent in this kind of evan- 
gelism. 

The Church of Scotland, following closely upon the Church of 

England, has recently issued its statement on evangelism under the 
title, Into All the World, and, after a brief definition of ‘““The Un- 
changing Message,”’ the report plunges immediately into this ques- 
tion of communication. 
“The difficulty of securing a hearing for the Gospel is no new prob- 
lem. The Early Church was well aware how hard it was to establish 
vital contact with those whose whole tradition and upbringing were 
entirely different from the Christian outlook. ‘The missionary over- 
seas has often found the initial approach to the non-Christian the 
hardest part of his task. It is no easy matter to get into vital touch 
with those whose attitude is unsympathetic or indifferent, if not ac- 
tively antagonistic.” 


In seeking to deal with this problem of contact, the Church of 
Scotland gives considerable place to what it calls the “indirect ap- 
proach.” ‘That is to say, the traditional evangelistic approach was 
direct and attempted through conversion and confession of faith to 
bring people into the Christian fellowship; the indirect approach 
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seeks to interest people in the Christian fellowship, in any number 
of different ways, and thus lead them to the Christian faith. The 
one proceeds from faith to fellowship, and the other from fellowship 
to faith. In this latter emphasis the Church must “seek admittance 
to the places where people meet, and, as far as it is permitted, pro. 
claim its message there.” ‘Thus literature and the press, the cinema, 
the radio, the drama, and chaplaincies to industry, hospitals, schools, 
etc., are all examined for possibilities of evangelism. 

Three reflections of a theological kind are suggested by this discus. 
sion. First, “indirect evangelism must always be practised with full 
awareness of its ultimate aim.’ It must not be so indirect as to cease 
to be evangelism. Second, the problem of contact is related to the 
problem of language. We cannot assume that people today know 
what is meant by “grace,” “salvation,” ‘‘redemption,” “the spiritual 
life,”’ “‘the will of God,” “the love of Christ.” In this, the solution is 
not so much a matter of new terms for old, but patient didactic defi- 
nition which fills the old with vital meaning and content. One can 
believe that the contemporary interest in semantics with its empha- 
sis upon symbol and meaning is an unexplored area of great possi- 
bility for the preacher and theologian. And third, it may be that 
out of this concern for “speaking as people speak and going where 
people are” there will emerge a new Christian apologetic. The 
spontaneous response which has been accorded the works of C. S. 
Lewis is to the point. In the Early Church the so-called Apologists 
made their contribution not only theologically and philosophically 
but evangelistically, and the time may again be ripe for the right sort 
of defence of the Christian faith in its conflict with secular indiffer- 
entism and militant antagonism. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL POEM 


To read the publishers’ announcements, one would get the impres- 
sion that much religious writing these days is consciously addressed 
not only to clergymen and professors but to the common man and the 
intelligent layman, and, of course, this is as it ought to be. It comes 
as something of a shock, therefore, to find a little tract called, The 
Labyrinth, which will not likely appeal to many, either clerical or 
lay. It purports to be a philosophical poem written in stately Spen- 
serians by an eminent theologian, and it is published by the Oxford 
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University Press for one dollar. There are few indeed who would 
ever consider writing such a thing, and there are fewer still who 
could do so with any degree of success. Nathaniel Micklem, the dis- 
tinguished scholar of Mansfield College, Oxford, is one of the very 
few, and his twenty-four verses on such topics as ‘‘Motion,” “‘Impassi- 
bility,” “Eros,” “Faith,” “Knowledge,” “Redemption,” etc., are, to 
say the least, a most unusual collection. Just because The Lab- 
yrinth is such a rarity, it is deserving of some mention. It is cer- 
tainly not everyman’s dish, and some will brand it as scholastic, but 
to others it will be a relief from the stale imageless basic English of 
somuch current writing. With the permission of the publishers we 
quote the following three stanzas entitled, “Sense.” 


An orphan girl, blind and in poverty, 
A garret’s lonely tenant, lived by wage 
As sempstress earned. Not other respite she 
Nor other solace knew her heart to engage 
Than meditation on the well-loved page 
Of Holy Writ, which she with finger deft 
Traced on the sheet embossed, and so did suage 
Her anxious cares. Of earthly aid bereft, 
This heavenly light alone her utter darkness cleft. 


In time with stitchery her finger grew 

Calloused and dull, and travelled unaware 
Athwart the sacred script. Her knife she drew, 

And blithely sought the hardened flesh to pare. 

Then could not stitch for pain. In dark despair— 
Sith from or book or work she must desist— 

She gan for bitter forfeiture prepare, 
Raised to her mouth the tome and sadly kissed 
Farewell to prophet, farewell to evangelist. 


And lo! she found that her soft lip could scan 
The rigid letters. Ah, what mystery 
Of solid substance, that terrestrial man 
Through outmost cuticle of flesh may be 
Of wisdom’s broad inheritance made free; 
Nay more, that matter should the soul equip, 
By transubstantiating ministry, 
To cleave to God in lowly fellowship 
Through signs on paper pressed and feeling human lip! 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS FOR EUROPE 


The ecumenical agency known as Church World Service, Inc, 
(into which have been merged The Church Committee on Overseas 
Relief and Reconstruction, The Church Committee for Relief in 
Asia, and the Commission for World Council Service) has issued a 
broadside request for religious and secular books as well as single 
copies or complete files of religious periodicals to be sent to libraries 
and theological institutions both in Europe and the Orient. The 
reason for the plea is obvious. The war completely disrupted the 
interchange of religious literature, and there is now an increasing 
appeal from many sources for the best religious and theological lit- 
erature published in this country during the war years. The Lit- 
erature Committee of the Church World Service has undertaken to 
supply “‘libraries’’ of one hundred carefully selected American books 
and to forward any additional copies of books or periodicals received. 

It is to be hoped that there will be a ready response to this urgent 
need. It is an opportunity for the giving of tangible aid, for making 
known abroad the best religious thinking of our own tradition, and 
for securing that ecumenical point of view which in the years to come 
will be so decisive for the Christian Church. 


Those who wish to donate books or periodicals (published during 
the war) may do so by sending them by mail or express prepaid to 
Rev. Herbert C. Lytle, Jr., Assistant Director, Service Division, 
Church World Service, Inc., 37 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By ELMER G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 


THE CASE OF STEPINAC 
eer STEPINAC, primate of the Roman Catholic 


Church in Yugoslavia, has been sentenced by a court of that 

country to sixteen years of hard labor for “crimes against the 
people.” It is claimed that the Archbishop collaborated with the 
Nazis. ‘The Vatican has now placed Marshal Tito under a minor 
excommunication, as well as all those who in any way were directly 
connected with the trial of Archbishop Stepinac. 

We are not concerned so much about the guilt or the innocence of 
the cleric. We recognize that the Yugoslav government is under the 
dominance of Communist influence. We also know that the Arch- 
bishop was noted for his friendship to oppressed people, especially to 
the Jews. We are not surprised at the persecution of the Church 
and individual Christians. Such hostility has become a common oc- 
currence in our time. The Archbishop has gained the “crown of 
martyrdom.” But Christians ought to be concerned about the way 
in which religious liberty is curtailed in states like Yugoslavia. For 
what happens to Christians may happen to anyone, and what happens 
in Yugoslavia may happen anywhere. We cannot be too vigilant as 
regards religious freedom. 

It is unusual for the Vatican to resurrect an old canon regarding 
the civil trial of ecclesiastics. According to the Codex Juris Cano- 
nici, all criminal and controversial matters involving clerics must be 
brought before an ecclesiastical judge, unless provision has been 
otherwise legitimately made. High ecclesiastical officials must not 
be brought before civil judges without the permission of the Apos- 
tolic See. In fact, all others who enjoy clerical privileges must not 
be brought before a civil judge without the permission of the dioce- 
san bishop. If anyone should dare to bring such before the civil 
judge, he shall incur excommunication, ipso facto, of the Pope. 
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We do not know what effect, if any, this will have upon Marshal 
Tito. Nor do we prophesy what such excommunication might 
mean or effect in our modern age. But surely, many evangelical 
Christians, as well as many broad-minded citizens, will wonder at the 
implications of this old article in the Canon Law. It simply means 
that no Catholic lawyer or judge can have anything to do with the 
civil trial of ecclesiastics upon pain of excommunication, if the trial 
is not approved by the bishop in the diocese in which it is held. 

It will be interesting to see what happens when police, lawyers, 
judges, civil officials, and others who had anything to do with the 
prosecution of Archbishop Stepinac are excommunicated. Surely, 
Catholic laymen must be rather embarrassed by the resurrection of 
these ecclesiastical statutes. They seem to indicate that Churchmen 
—who are the Church—are beyond the civil law; and they warn all 
Catholic laymen against participating in any procedure which might 
bring Churchmen to the bar of a civil court without the express per- 
mission of higher Church authorities. 


A TOTAL EVANGELISTIC PROGRAM 


A most significant venture in evangelism on the part of evangelical 
Christian forces has been attempted in metropolitan Los Angeles 
from October 13 to December 8, 1946. This is the first time that an 
evangelistic program of such magnitude has been scheduled. 

The Preaching Missions, which were conducted with such success 
across America a little over a decade ago, affected the ministry of the 
Churches profoundly. ‘They were dramatic confrontations of com- 
munities with the Gospel of Jesus Christ through outstanding preach- 
ers. ‘The time has come for a more intensified and concerted evan- 
gelism which will enlist the laity and strengthen the local churches. 

Practically every denomination now has its own secretary and com- 
mission on evangelism. In some instances, denominations have gone 
into communities and prosecuted an evangelistic campaign independ- 
ently of other communions. As a result, communities have been 
“burned over” several times, and the total community has not felt 
the impact of a united witness on the part of the Church. The Los 
Angeles experiment grew out of this problem. 

Originally, the Methodists had intended to carry out their New 
Life Program in that area. Church leaders felt that it would be wise 
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to ask the Methodists either to lead the evangelical forces in a total 
evangelistic campaign, or to come into a co-operative effort. A unity 
was achieved. 

To indicate the thoroughness with which this venture was carried 
out, we outline the various features involved in the crusade. A com- 
plete, quick, and simple census was taken which enlisted hundreds of 
lay workers. ‘This was followed by two-day prayer retreats for min- 
jsters and laymen. Other prayer groups were organized. ‘The vis- 
itation evangelism campaign took place during the week of Novem- 
ber 3to 10. This was followed by a Preaching Mission for one week 
ina large central hall, and Preaching Missions in local churches dur- 
ing a second week. These Missions were for the instruction of 
newly-won converts, for the revitalization and edification of church 
members, and for inquirers in the community. Saturday night ral- 
lies for youth were held during the three-week period. Every avail- 
able means of communication was used. Every person within 
greater Los Angeles was reached. Guest leaders went to shops, 
luncheon clubs, schools and colleges, and preached in the streets. 

This experiment should be studied with eagerness. Like all am- 
bitious plans, this venture had to guard itself against the appeal to 
the spectacular, and an easy confidence in numbers and smooth or- 
ganization. Further, it was essential that such a massive campaign 
be centered in prayer and humility. And above all, it had to assist 
the local pastor and parish to nurture new members into an indige- 
nous Christian life. Visitation evangelism was supplemented by 
church affiliation and Christian education. 

More of this kind of work is needed to reach the people in our 
great metropolitan areas. Perhaps the greatest hindrance is what 
has been termed “Protestant localism.” 


CHRISTIANITY IN GERMANY 


One of the first full-length reports to come out of Germany is a 
book by Stewart W. Herman, entitled, The Rebirth of the German 
Church (Harper and Brothers, New York). Dr. Herman spent 
many years in Germany as minister of the American Church before 
1941. Since 1945 he has been the secretary of the Department of 
Reconstruction and Interchurch Aid of the World Council of 
Churches. 
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Dr. Herman writes about many subjects: the de-Nazification of 
the Churches, the co-operative efforts between Protestants and Cath. 
olics, the place of Christianity in the life and thought of the German 
people, the relation of the Churches (during the Hitler regime) to 
the state, the attitude of pastors and people toward the war, the poli- 
cies of the military governments, the attitude of various military 
groups within Germany toward the Treysa declaration of repent. 
ance, the hoards of refugees who have crowded into Germany, the 
work of relief, the plight of the Church in Poland, and the Com- 
munist threat to and its meaning for Germany and the continent. 

This volume is a mine of authentic information on the religious 
struggle and situation in Germany. In spite of the darkness which 
he realistically portrays, Dr. Herman feels that the Church, “though 
contending with the winds of chaos, is being reborn.” ‘The precari- 
ous state of the Church is due largely, he says, to the fact that so many 
people regard it as a cult devoted to moral discipline and worthy 
charities. His conclusion is that unless Germany is offered some 
hope, some political future as a nation, religion may seek new refuge 
in other-worldliness. 


“All over Europe,” writes Dr. Herman, “there are evidences of 
an effort to get Christian life back into focus. No one knows 
exactly where to begin. The result of this is that Christians are 
establishing centers of study everywhere to examine the place of 
the Church in the world. An impulse, not unlike that which 
founded monasteries and, later, the first universities, is suddenly 
perceptible to many countries. From an ecclesiastical viewpoint 
the direction of the movement is centripetal rather than centrifu- 
gal, which means that Church extension has given place to Church 
‘intension.” What is the Christian Church of Postwar Europe: a 
victorious garrison, or a series of internment camps? The Ger- 
mans for one, are not certain.” 


Other reports of the German Church situation are now reaching 
us through competent observers. (Some of these observations are 
too pessimistic!) There is no widespread religious revival in Ger- 
many. Religious faith, however, is genuine. Ignorance of the 
Christian faith on the part of the German people is evident. There 
are divisions in the German Church itself regarding the de-Nazifica- 
tion policies of the occupational forces: one group is inclined to be 
more lenient, and the other, representing the resistance forces, is 
inclined to be more severe. Many Lutherans would like a national 
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Lutheran Church, a move which would divide the existing Evangeli- 
cal Church of Germany. There are differences of opinion regarding 
the Treysa declaration of German guilt. There are differences of 
attitude regarding the relation of religion to politics. Some feel 
that Niemoeller has become too much enmeshed in politics, while 
others, mostly younger men, feel that the Church must take a more 
active part in politics. ‘The German Church is passing through a 
period of serious controversy regarding the relation of Christianity 
to concrete political and economic movements for social rehabilita- 
tion. Some German leaders are inclined to be friendly to Russia 
and Communism; others are inclined to be anti-Communistic; and 
still others feel that the times are so fluid and uncertain, and the oc- 
cupational forces so divided, that only a policy of watchful waiting 
can be pursued. The youth seem completely disillusioned about 
politics; they regard Communism as National Socialism “turned 
red”; the new Social Democrat party as a revival of something out 
of the past; the Christian Social Democratic Union as predominately 
Catholic and reactionary. 

There is a widespread indifference to politics on the part of the 
Germans. Unemployment is beginning to mount, due to destroyed 
or dismantled factories. The cold and hunger of winter is at hand. 
Coupled with this is the enormous problem of trying to assimilate 
the millions of refugees who have been forced into Germany proper. 

Observers who decry the apathy of German Christians to politics 
should remember the situation, the fluidity of the times, the differ- 
ent occupational policies, the sheer struggle for physical existence, 
and the enormity of the religious defection which has taken place 
not only in Germany but in the western world. Even the most op- 
timistic, such as Professor Heinrich Frick of Marburg, told Dr. John 
Baillie recently that Germany faces a situation ten times worse than 
it did in 1919, when inflation was followed by despair and National 
Socialism. Unless that cycle is broken now, the same round might 
repeat itself. There is great religious vitality in the Christian 
Church in Germany, but it must be given time, opportunity, and 
help to rally, find, and express itself. The first task of the Christian 
Church now is not political but religious. But we do well to heed 
the warning of Dr. Herman, that unless the German nation is offered 
some political future, religion may seek new refuge in other- 
worldliness. 
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Finally, we must remember that a new order of society is being 
formed in Europe. Three spiritual forces are contending for the 
soul of central Europe: Communism, Roman Catholic catholicity, 
and evangelical Protestant catholicity. The latter has been greatly 
weakened. Communism will increasingly be associated with Greek 
Orthodox catholicity, since the Orthodox Church has become sub- 
servient to the Russian state and seems to be improving its position 
by following Russian infiltration and influence into central and west- 
ern Europe. Because of this spiritual struggle it seems even more 
apparent that Protestantism must develop a strong catholicity in 
Europe. The day is past when national Churches can deal with 
the issues of western culture now in the making. World Protes- 
tantism has a heavy responsibility in central Europe today. 


CHRISTIANITY IN A FREE INDIA 


The Christian movement in India faces a new situation. As the 
Indian nation grows into freedom and its people become conscious 
of their national destiny, the Indians who are Christians, as well as 
the missionaries from abroad, will be faced with an acute dilemma. 
Missionaries are divided on the possible effects of Indian freedom: 
some feel that freedom offers greater opportunities for Christian 
work, while others feel that there may come an era of retardation of 
and even hostility to missionary work. The Church must adjust 
itself to the new situation. But the Church will have to be careful 
that in lending its support toward a free India, it does not compro- 
mise its faith. It will also have to be alert lest it be confronted with 
limitations in a free India which may be imposed upon it by the 
religious-communal nature of Indian life, and/or the attitude of the 
new government. 

The Christian movement in India has been associated with west- 
ernism. The antipathy toward both British imperialism, on the 
one hand, and American libertinism, on the other hand, is equally 
strong in the Indian mind. The western attitude of superiority 
toward other races and cultures is likewise resented by the people of 
India. Christians in India are suspect as aliens because they use the 
English language. At a recent conference with some Indian Chris- 
tians, who were heartily in favor of national freedom, Ghandi spoke 
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English instead of Hindu, explaining, “I always speak English to 
foreigners.” 

In India, religion is closely associated with communal life. The 
Christian Church is faced with the problem of either becoming a 
separate community, isolated from other religious communities, and 
thus restricted in influence and outreach, or of remaining true to its 
catholic communal nature. The segregation of religions in India 
into separate camps would militate against the freedom of the Chris- 
tian Church to propagate its faith, and to champion the rights of the 
whole Indian community. Indian Christians are not in favor of 
such segregation; they do not wish the special privileges and rights 
which Moslems, Hindus, and Sikhs demand. . This is one of the ma- 
jor issues of the Christian Church in India: the right of everyone to 
propagate and to accept a religious faith in freedom. ‘The Congress 
party has announced its policy of freedom, although Moslems and 
ardent Hindus do not wish such freedom which might decimate their 
numerical strength. 

As Dr. Roland W. Scott says in a recent issue of The Christian 
Century, Christians in India will not become a political or social 
group; they will not compromise their faith by any such tension 
which would make them appear to be mainly interested in their own 
social and economic advancement. ‘They will maintain the purity 
and vitality of their faith. This gives Christians a position of unique 
and reconciling importance. 

In this critical situation, it is to be hoped that the ecumenical mind 
of the Christian Church in India will prevent the nationalizing of 
Christianity, and at the same time work for the complete expression 
of the national consciousness without becoming merely one restricted 
religious group in the new nation. The Church must be free, uni- 
versal, apostolic, holy—and yet indigenous. 


FEDERAL FUNDS FOR CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Federal aid will no doubt be granted to elementary and secondary 
schools by the next Congress. The federal government in 1863 
granted financial aid toward the establishing of land grant colleges 
of agriculture and mechanical arts, without interfering with the 
rights of the states to exercise responsibility for these schools. The 
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granting of federal aid to elementary and secondary schools is some. 1 


thing unprecedented. 


The standards of education in some states need to be raised. Edy. | 
cational opportunities ought to be equalized. Wealthy communi. | 
ties should help those that are poor. ‘That Congress will appropri- ; 
ate funds for educational equalization is a foregone conclusion, | 


The problem which such appropriations poses is whether such funds 
shall be given to public and private schools, or to public schools only. 

Whatever bill or bills will be passed by the next Congress, it seems 
certain that each state will be granted freedom to use federal funds 


for state educational purposes, except that the federal government | 
will demand that the respective states use the funds for ‘“‘public” edu- | 
cation, or for education under public control. Much will depend { 


upon the interpretation of the word “‘public.” If state authorities 


take the view that parochial schools are part of the public educa- | 


tional system, there is a possibility that federal funds may be used 
for sectarian education. If state authorities regard sectarian schools 
which minister to minority groups as part of the public educational 
system, then funds will be granted to private schools as well. 

Already parochial schools receive tax funds for lunches under the 
School Lunch bill. For over ten years, the federal government's 
“temporary” school lunch program has been available to all schools. 
There has been no opposition to this provision. In some states, tax 
funds are used to transport children to and from parochial school. 

The pressure for tax funds for parochial schools will increase. 
The National Catholic Welfare Council has already passed a resolu- 
tion to the effect that the purpose of federal aid to education will be 
defeated unless the funds are distributed without distinction to pub- 
lic and non-public education. 

It is doubtful whether federal funds will be granted directly to 
parochial or private schools, although grants to states may be used by 
states for schools which they regard as “public.” If a state admits 
that parochial schools are ‘‘public,”’ we may see the beginning of 
church schools on a large scale. We grant that taxes for public edu- 
cation would be higher if children now attending parochial schools 
attended tax-provided schools. But, if once the principle were estab- 
lished that parochial schools are “public,” the consequences might 
work disastrously upon our public educational system. Other re- 
ligious and non-religious groups might ask for public funds for 
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schools. The public schools might more and more become empty 
and non-religious. Catholics and Lutherans with schools would be 
greatly benefited; but other Protestant groups would be placed at a 
grave disadvantage, since they lack an educational system. 

Federal aid is aimed to improve educational standards and oppor- 
tunities throughout the nation. If Churches supporting parochial 
schools are to be improved, extra financial burdens will be laid upon 
those Churches. We can sympathize with their plight and their 
desire for higher standards. Their children are not excluded from 
the public schools which are entitled to federal funds. If so, they 
would have a right to public funds. "These Churches should think 
through the full consequences of their position, for if every religious 
group wishes to establish church schools, the end result would be the 
complete sectarianization of public education, with “public schools” 
remaining which would be attended only by the “heathen.” The 
“heathen” might be asked to attend religious schools. Surely a bet- 
ter position is that religious groups conduct better religious educa- 
tion through their own agencies, effort, and expense, and that public 
education be persuaded through public opinion to provide ways and 
means by which religion may be given some place in the general 
educational process. As it is, those who conduct parochial schools 
withdraw their people and influence from public schools, and yet 
continue to call public education “godless.” How “public” are 
parochial schools? 


WHAT IS TOLERANCE? 


The National Conference of Christians and Jews has for many 
years sought to promote tolerance between Roman Catholicism, Ju- 
daism, and Protestantism through conferences and publications. 
That these faiths have much in common has been recently revealed 
through the releases of a joint statement entitled, ‘‘Pattern for 
Peace,” issued three years ago, and a more recent document, entitled, 
“Pattern for Economic Justice.” 

The latter states that the moral law must govern economic life, 
material resources of life are entrusted to man by God for the benefit 
of all, the moral purpose of economic life is social justice, the profit 
motive must be subordinate to the moral law, the common good 
necessitates the organization of men into free associations of their 
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own choosing, organized co-operation of the functional economic 
groups themselves and with government must be substituted for the 
rule of competition, the duty of the state is to intervene in economic 
life wherever necessary to protect the rights of individuals and 
groups and to aid in the advancement of the general economic wel- 
fare, and international economic life is likewise subject to the moral 
law. In the document each of these propositions is amplified. 
This is an admirable statement, and it reveals a common concern 
for the present economic predicament. There are many elements 
in the three great faiths which are held in common, such as belief 
in God, in the moral order, in divine revelation, in the relevance of 
this revelation to individuals and to society. 

The danger in this type of co-operation is in the impression this 
surface unity makes upon the popular and uncritical mind. The 
minimizing of the differences between Roman Catholicism, Judaism, 
and Protestantism may obscure the real differences and thus hinder 
true tolerance, which wills to understand and tolerate in the face of 
actual differences. It does not confuse the issues, nor does it pro- 
claim a unity on a minimum basis of agreement regarding general 
ends. This is not a counsel which would advocate breaking off at- 
tempts at understanding; rather, it is a caution of wisdom which 
would promote true tolerance. 

In this matter, it is Protestantism which must exercise the greater 
stewardship. It is the largest group of the three. It is concerned 
about the rights of minorities. It believes in the principle of indi- 
vidual and group judgment, and resists the tyranny of any order 
which would jeopardize that right. But Protestantism in its desire 
to make religion a socially uniting force, and in its emphasis upon 
private religious opinion, has become increasingly indifferent to 
truth. The same may be said of liberal Judaism. In either case, 
Protestantism and Judaism have not only worked to their detriment 
—they have not exercised their stewardships in preserving the contri- 
butions they have to offer to man and society. Catholicism has made 
no compromises. 

The situation has been aggravated by the modern temper which 
regards matters of faith and belief as unimportant, or as contributive 
to bigotry. Social psychologists, and philosophers like John Dewey, 
have likewise regarded religion with peculiar and specific content as 
detrimental to social unity. They desire a religion based upon a 
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democratic philosophy of life. Emphasis upon religious content, 
they claim, is socially divisive. 

Liberal Christianity, by emphasizing religion as life and interpret- 
ing Christianity functionally, has tended to slight truth. Theology 
is frowned upon in favor of a religion that works for man’s highest 
welfare, individually and socially. ‘There is also abroad a feeling 
that it matters little what you believe, so long as you are a “good” 
person. The result has been a degeneration of Protestant authority, 
or a minimizing of its essential truths, to a point where the differ- 
ences between faiths are glossed over. 

There is danger in false tolerance; a dissolution of truth would 
endanger the life of man and society. It is not in the unity of these 
three great groups as such that man and society must be saved. Sal- 
vation depends upon truth and love! Even Christian Church unity, 
for unity’s sake, is not to be desired. Unity must be for the sake of 
something more than unity. 

Let tolerance abound and prosper! But let it be a tolerance that 
is wide-eyed, intelligent, and founded upon an understanding of 
groups who respect and esteem each other, in the full knowledge of 
their differences. And where they can agree on great moral issues, 
let there be a concerted witness! 


THE STATUS OF THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR 


Three hundred prominent clergymen recently petitioned Presi- 
dent Truman to declare an unconditional amnesty for conscientious 
objectors, who were imprisoned because of religious scruples regard- 
ing the Selective Service Act. Most of them are Jehovah's Wit- 
nesses, some are members of recognized denominations, and others 
have no affiliation with any religious group. At this time England 
has perhaps a dozen objectors still confined to prison. Canada has 
declared a general amnesty. 

Only by such an act of unconditional pardon can these persons be 
restored to full civilian status. ‘To some extent, this will also save 
them from the embarrassment and criticism which many are meeting 
as they return from camp or prison. 

It may be of interest to know that there have been over 12,000 con- 
scientious objectors in Civilian Public Service. At this writing, only 
850 remain in camps. By Christmas there will be fewer than 300 in 
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the C.P.S. About 6,000 objectors have been sent to prison. A large 
number of these objectors were denied classification by local draft 
boards. A number walked out of camp because they received no re. 
muneration for their work. At the present time, 1,500 are still in 
prison. Camps were administered, maintained, and financed largely 
by the “peace” Churches—Brethren, Mennonites, and Friends. Var. 
ious denominations have contributed from one to one hundred per- 
cent toward their support. ‘Time no doubt will enhance the cour- 
age which objectors have expressed. ‘The public knows little of 
the lonely and difficult life which they have endured. Often they 
engaged in dangerous experiments or humiliating services. It is 
estimated that they contributed twenty million dollars worth of labor 
to the nation. 

However, the problems involved in the way of the objector still 
remain. They suffer hardships, in war as well as in the ensuing pe- 
riod of peace, which no amnesty can stop or ease. These difficulties 
are not peculiar to the so-called conscientious objector—they must 
afflict all Christians as they reflect upon the awful nature and devasta- 
tion of war. Every Christian must be a conscientious objector to 
war and repentantly accept the suffering which it entails—even 
though he may regard war as an inescapable duty. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY BICENTENNIAL 


Princeton University is now celebrating its Bicentennial. The 
academic year is to be marked by a variety of significant activities and 
events. Representative clergymen—the first of whom was the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury—are preaching in the chapel. Festivities and 
convocations make the celebration of this two hundredth anniversary 
of one of the world’s venerable and renowned institutions of higher 
learning an event of singular importance. 

Provision has also been made for two series of Conferences, the 
first of six and the second of nine panels. Outstanding scholars from 
America and abroad are taking part in these panels which deal with 
the major areas of learning, such as physics, chemistry, the humani- 
ties, social institutions, and so on. A mixed pattern is followed: in 
some panels one subject is discussed for three days, and in others 
three quite distinct subjects are discussed under one general theme. 
A sample of the latter is the panel on the evolution of social institu- 
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tions in the United States, in which the state, the economy, and the 
Church are discussed on three successive days. Each panel is closed 
with a general meeting at which time a summation of the previous 
discussions of that panel are presented together with an address on 
the subject which is provocative and prophetic. 

The general aim of the Bicentennial Conferences is stated in the 
January announcement, “And now, in this our Bicentennial Year, 
the grave crisis in human affairs which confronts us transcends all 
national bounds and imposes new and pressing obligations upon the 
World of Learning. Wise men must speedily take earnest counsel 
lest the world’s tragic sacrifice shall have been offered in vain. 
Princeton, therefore, proposes to direct its Bicentennial Celebration 
to the end of applying, in consultation with scholars throughout the 
world, our common skills, knowledge, and wisdom to the reconsid- 
eration of the fundamental obligations of higher learning to human 
society, hoping thus to contribute to the advancement of the comity 
of all nations and to the rebuilding of a free and peaceful world.” 

In all the discussions, the atomic bomb demands attention. On 
the whole, the presentations thus far have revealed a realistic, and, 
at times, pessimistic attitude. The era is threatening, and the in- 
adequacy of humanity to meet the contemporary issues is evident. 
There seems to be a divided mind among scholars: there are those 
who are frankly and honestly naturalistic, and there are those who 
adhere to classical humanism with its theistic tradition. 

Two problems seem particularly evident: the possibility of the 
unity of knowledge, and the place of religion in the various spheres 
of academic interest. “These Conferences are typical of academic 
meetings in which the experts in one field have all too little relation 
with other fields. The participating scholars seem to feel the need 
for some underlying unity which will unite all fields of knowledge. 
How this shall be done still remains an unsolved problem. 

Religion has its special place in one of the panels. It is unfortu- 
nate that it has so little specifically to do with other panels. There 
is a wistful, but genuine, interest in theology and religion among the 
scholars. Many are deeply religious personally; and most of them 
sense the importance of religion for our situation. However, schol- 
arship seems to have all too little knowledge of religion. And re- 
ligious leadership does not seem to make theology relevant to all 
fields of learning with clarity and scholarly authenticity. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLICAL REVELATION, by H. Cunliffe-Jones, 

120 pp. London, James Clarke and Co., 1946. 7s. 6d. 

What is the proper relation between the historical and the theological 
study of the Bible? This is the main theme of Professor Cunliffe-Jones’ 
new book. “I have tried,” he says, “to establish the principle that the 
historical study of the Bible and the theological study of it, though closely 
interrelated, are not the same, and that the greatest fruitfulness in Bibli- 
cal studies lies in the constant interaction of these two divergent yet inde- 
pendent interests.” The historical critics, he believes, have been finally 
successful in their controversy with fundamentalism. “But they have not 
asked the question whether they had a proper theological doctrine of the 
Bible to substitute for the fundamentalist one which had been refuted, or 
whether the substitution of an academic for a churchly standard of judg- 
ing might not have unexpected consequences.” So he is concerned to 
work out an adequate theological doctrine of the Bible, showing how the 
achievements of modern Biblical scholarship may be used and yet tran- 
scended as we seek to expound the Christian revelation of God to which 
the Bible bears witness. 

Before giving an outline of the book, it seems desirable to consider at 
once the author’s central claim—that the historical and theological study 
of the Bible are independent interests. He constantly emphasizes the 
need for the interaction of these two disciplines but will not allow that 
either depends upon the other. Now is it possible thus to separate his- 
tory and theology? One of the weaknesses of the whole book, in my judg: 
ment, is that nowhere does the author really come to grips with the vital 
questions: What do we mean by history? What is the nature of theology? 
If God has really acted in time, then surely the historical record of that 
action cannot be independent of theology. If history were a pure science 
the matter might be different. But history is not on a par with astron- 
omy or physics. In fact I doubt very much whether it is possible to con- 
struct true history without a theology or to construct a theology without 
regard to history. Thus there is something deeper even than interaction 
between history and theology—it is the interaction between theological 
history and historical theology, these being the only species of history ot 
theology which a Christian can entertain. Or to put it in another way: 
historical events must always be viewed in the light of God’s all-embracing 
purpose, theology must always be willing to be adjusted and corrected in 
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the light of a more accurate knowledge of the nature of historical events. 
Probably Professor Cunliffe-Jones would find himself in substantial agree- 
ment with this kind of formulation, but I cannot but feel that his book 
would have been strengthened if it had included chapters on the nature 
of history and of theology. 

There is no very clear sequence in the book. Instead the author ex- 
amines a number of important questions in the light of his main thesis— 
that the historical and theological approaches to the Bible must be con- 
stantly interrelated. ‘Thus he takes up the questions of authority, of the 
relation between the Old and New Testaments, of the meaning of the 
canon, of the relation between the Bible and tradition, of the witness of 
the Holy Spirit, and of the relation between the Bible and natural theol- 
ogy.- These are all questions of vital importance and they have not al- 
ways received the attention they deserve. It is one of the great merits of 
this book that it faces these questions fearlessly and seriously and, al- 
though it would be foolish to expect final solutions, the author certainly 
takes the discussion forward in a persuasive and constructive way. The 
chapters on natural theology and on the witness of the Holy Spirit are 
particularly good. Though in general sympathetic to the Barthian em- 
phasis, Professor Cunliffe-Jones is critical of Barth in his denial of the 
validity of natural theology. “Karl Barth has denied the validity of nat- 
ural theology in order to safeguard the Lordship of Jesus Christ. The 
motive is a right one but the contention is wrong. Indeed, if Jesus Christ 
is indeed Lord, there must be some natural theology. Man is created in 
the image of God, and that image is known to us in Christ. If man could 
repudiate entirely the claim of God upon him he would not be human. 
And, because he is thus created in the word of God, if he thinks truly 
about himself and about God he can apprehend dimly some faint truth 
of that which is written gloriously in the face of Jesus Christ.” 

There is evangelical fervor as well as serious scholarship in this book. 
It should be of real assistance to those who are seeking to work out a Bib- 
lical theology which pays due attention to the results of historical criti- 
cism and is at the same time governed by the faith that, through the Gos- 
pel to which the Bible bears witness, God has finally and authoritatively 
revealed himself to the sons of men. 

F. W. DILLISTONE 
London College of Divinity, London, England 


RELIGION IN AMERICA, by Willard L. Sperry. 317 pp. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1946. $2.50. 
This thoughtful interpretation of the religious forces in American life 
was prepared for the use of English readers at the request of the Cam- 
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bridge University Press, and forms Number I of a series devoted to the 
English understanding of things American. Save for the foreword which 
precedes the original preface, the text is unaltered in the American edi- 
tion. The author frequently addresses his English readers as ‘“‘you” and 
explains American conditions by the use of contrasted English data famil- 
iar to them. The American reader will thus enjoy an experience com- 
parable to that of listening in on a broadcast beamed from his homeland 
to a transatlantic ally. If this comparison suggests anything of propa- 
ganda for the American way in religion, the suggestion must be repudi- 
ated. The report is made in a spirit of simple truthfulness, even where 
this involves frank misgivings about prevailing trends in American Chris- 
tianity. I use the expression ‘simple truthfulness” with emphasis not 
less on the adjective than on the noun. One rarely finds a book so re- 
plete with the fruits of study as Religion in America, that is at the same 
time so readily comprehensible to the uninitiated. 

Dr. Sperry faithfully seeks to convey the essentials of American re 
ligious history, and supplies a liberal amount of useful historical data. 
As an elementary preparation for the understanding of our church life, 
he wisely admonishes the English inquirer to “rid his mind of the idea of 
an established church.” But when he goes on to remark that the term 
una sancta is to the ears of an American delegate in an ecumenical con- 
ference only “an abstraction, a vague hypothesis” and that said delegate’s 
“heart does not kindle at the thought” (pp. 7-10), the generalization will 
probably be questioned by many whose attitudes are thus reported. Eng- 
lishmen should know that innumerable American hearts do “kindle at the 
thought.” His later statement that the American Christian does not rec- 
ognize valid implications in the slogan “Let the Church be the Church” 
(p. 132) again gives an impression which I suspect is exaggerated. Dr. 
Sperry is largely concerned to explain to his readers the sectarian frag- 
mentation of American Protestantism, and the intense individualism of 
American religious life. Each single Church, he points out, “tends to be 
a flocking together of birds of a feather” (p. 116). Many church members 
view their Church merely ‘“‘as one of a number of societies in which they 
participate, like a chamber of commerce, a labor union or a Kiwanis club” 
(p. 132). It does not appear that Dr. Sperry regards this attitude as that 
of the indifferent fringe of nominal members; he represents it as the com- 
mon assumption. “The American,” he says, “has been driven to this in- 
terpretation of his church by its status before the law.” But it has not 
been elsewhere characteristic of Christians to accept the state’s interpreta- 
tion of the Church, and measured by the spirit of early Christianity, or of 
any Old World Christianity, the conception that the Church is on an 
equality with ephemeral organizations of convenience is simply sub- 
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Christian. It is at this point that I am most perplexed by the book. 
One may not doubt Dr. Sperry’s intimate knowledge of the American 
mind. But I cannot square his statements with the attitudes I have 
found in a narrower field of acquaintance with members, ministers, and 
leaders of various denominations in America. It may be that many 
whose names are on church rolls would be satisfied to place their local 
Church in the same category as their secular associations; but I have often 
heard such persons castigated from the pulpit for harboring so unworthy 
athought. In fact, I should have supposed that the notion might now 
be considered rather antiquated, and that if it found expression in any 
gathering, of almost any denomination or sect, it would be promptly 
repudiated. 

I do not suggest that Dr. Sperry’s stress on the individualism of Ameri- 
can Christianity is in the main misleading. "The American, he notes, has 
always exhibited a cheerful self-confidence; he could assent to the “‘som- 
bre theological words” of traditional religion without surrendering that 
“premature and provisional optimism to which youth is always liable” 
(p. 15). This phase is now passing, our author believes. Is the inspira- 
tionless, secular low-churchism, which Dr. Sperry regards as prevalent 
and normal, not also passing with it? 

The essential facts of the history of the greater denominations: the ori- 
gins and characters of many of the more recent sects, typical features of lo- 
cal church life, the Negro churches, American Catholicism, and church 
union, in turn claim the reader’s attention. The chapters on American 
theology and religious education will perhaps have a peculiar interest for 
readers of THEOLOGY Topay. Theology, it is agreed, has passed the pe- 
riod of the once powerful influence of William James and is divided into 
categories of humanism, neo-orthodoxy, and a perplexed and inarticulate 
middle group. Dr. Sperry expects the last named to find voice and give 
expression to that “paradox of God and man met in one experience” 
which the idea of religion presupposes (p. 157). 

The book is written for a wide public and is concerned much more 
with the visible forms of religion than with religious thought and think- 
ers. The reader’s interest is enlisted by the many curious fragments of 
information employed, and by illuminating comparisons and contrasts 
drawn between England and the United States. Most of these are not 
flattering to the author’s countrymen, and are safely within the bounds of 
national modesty. One wonders, however, how Englishmen will react 
to the extraordinary judgment: “Our Thomas Hooker does not suffer by 
comparison with your Richard Hooker” (p. 135). I had the misfortune, 
on receiving the book, to let it fall open at page 201 where Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert is described as “a Catholic proprietor.” Should this be whis- 
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pered to the pious buccaneer’s bones on the ocean floor, there may be 
angry waves near the Azores—or a reproachful and very Protestant ghost 
may haunt our author’s study until the text is corrected. 

Joun T. McNeILy 


Union Theological Seminary, New York 


GENERAL EDUCATION IN A FREE SociETy; Report of the Harvard Com. 
mittee. 267 pp. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1945. $2.00. 
This Report of a committee appointed by Harvard College to enquire 

into the question of the nature of general education in modern American 
society with a view to proposing changes in the courses of study at Har- 
vard itself has been published for some time and most readers of THEOL- 
ocy Topay are likely to be familiar with its contents. It has been read 
with considerable interest in educational circles in England, where there 
is vigorous discussion of issues similar to those it raises, and perhaps the 
most useful thing this review can do is to give a reaction to the Report 
from an English point of view. 

The Report has arisen out of a concern which is felt as strongly here as 
in the United States. We also are trying to deal with the problems raised 
by excessive specialization and are beginning to make efforts to restore 
some measure of unity to courses of study which have been broken up 
into unrelated fragments. The Report’s emphasis on the way in which 
education both in college and in school is related to tendencies in society 
outside these institutions and on the fact that educational experience is 
provided by our general environment and our work and hobbies as well 
as by “schooling” in the narrow sense will also evoke a sympathetic re- 
sponse here. On all these points, the many fruitful suggestions it makes 
will no doubt in time be followed up in this country as well as in the 
United States. 

On more fundamental matters, however, several critical questions pre- 
sent themselves, especially in the light of the discussion on the nature of 
the free university and Christian responsibility within it which has re- 
cently been taking place in this country and in others. 

First, despite its praiseworthy anxiety to discover some kind of inte- 
grating principle for education, how far has the Report seriously faced 
the question of how such integration is to be found? While it is right in 
insisting that the university must be careful not to impose upon its mem- 
bers any unity to which they are not ready to submit, it accepts almost 
complacently the diversity of aim and ideal which is to be found in mod- 
ern American society and does not appear to see that the achievement of 
any real unity in such a situation constitutes a problem. It is pure gain 
that all students should be compelled to study some subjects in common 
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but surely it is self-deception to imagine that that of itself will do much 
towards the achievement of genuine integration. The Report appears to 
take it for granted that all teaching will be detached and disinterested and 
that no teacher will be disposed to manipulate his subject in the interests 
of his own ideology. The point is made with exemplary clarity that stu- 
dents should be taught how to combine commitment to a definite view- 
point about life with a readiness to submit it to criticism and to be open 
to receive new truth, but the problem of how this desirable attitude is to 
be achieved is not faced. It is not self-evident that human nature, even 
enlightened academic human nature, can reach and maintain such a difh- 
cult and delicate balance, especially when men have no common frame of 
reference and standards of value. 

This is closely linked with another issue. ‘The Report appears to take 
the present form of diversified, tolerant, liberal American society entirely 
for granted. It does not ask itself how academic freedom is to be main- 
tained when harshly exclusive ideologies confront one another in the edu- 
cational realm. Certainly it is indicative of the encouraging strength and 
self-assurance of the liberal tradition in America that apparently this con- 
sideration did not present itself to the writers but those who see things 
from a European point of view cannot show the same lightheartedness. 
How far, for example, are the American universities, however admirable 
their plans for their curricula, able to resist pressure from society outside 
them which may force them to go in an entirely different direction from 
that which they desire? It is not merely totalitarianism nor state social- 
ism but, as we are discovering in Britain, the very nature of technical soci- 
ety itself which creates such pressures. Are the American universities in 
the happy position of not being compelled to have the balance of their 
courses completely upset by the admission of vast hordes of science stu- 
dents whose training is necessary for national prosperity? If they are, 
then the Report should temper its zeal with a cautious realization that 
that is an exceptional state of affairs which is not necessarily likely to con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

The Report leaves the outside reader wondering whether when these 
changes come about much difference is likely to be made in either school 
or college. In a negative sense, the Report is very encouraging. Har- 
vard College is at least not going the way of scientific positivism any 
longer and is going to make an effort to see how the various branches of 
study are related to one another. But little attempt is made to face the 
problems of a society which has no agreement about the things in which 
it puts its trust and which can substitute for “liberalism in education” 
nothing more positive than “education in liberalism.” How will inte- 
grating courses which attempt to join together the outsides of subjects 
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fulfill their purpose when students do not grow up in the context of an 
outlook upon life which represents a true integration? Despite its many 
admirable qualities, this Report does not escape the suspicion of being 
dilettante. 

An English reviewer who shares with the members of Harvard College 
the heritage of English Puritanism may be permitted a further observa- 
tion. Is the prevailing tone of John Harvard's College, founded for the 
training of learned ministers of the Word of God, indeed to be that of a 
suave secularism, distantly polite towards the place of religion not merely 
in the national life but in Harvard College itself? Are the heirs of those 
who set out to build in New England a godly commonwealth to be an ex- 
ample to old England and the world to regard it as improper even to con- 
template the possibility that the American educational system might be 
based on the Christian faith? It would be fatal to impose on school or 
college a faith about whose truth those who teach and learn are not con- 
vinced. The university in particular must be free for a genuine encoun- 
ter of differing philosophies and any intellectual victories won by Chris- 
tians there must be won in fair and open fight with all comers. But that 
the representatives of Harvard College cannot sound a clearer note about 
their own convictions concerning where the ultimate integrating truth is 
to be found is a salutary and challenging fact for all Christians with a 
sense of history, and especially for all Reformed Churchmen, to face. 
This Report serves to underline the growing conviction of many in Eng- 
land and America and on the continent of Europe that we Christians 
must have a new self-consciousness in relation to our task in the univer- 
sity, a new ideal of Christian integrity in relation to the vocation of an 
intellectual, and a new assurance that Christ alone is the beginning and 
the end of all truth. 

DANIEL JENKINS 
London, England 


Works oF Love, by Sgren Kierkegaard. ‘Translated from the Danish by 
David F. Swenson and Lilian Marwin Swenson. With an introduction 
by Douglas V. Steere. 317 pp. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1946. $3.75. 

Works of Love, written in 1846 and published in 1847, forms the first 
major work in the last phase of Kierkegaard’s life. Whereas in his earlier 
writings he is apologetic, attempting to convince the non-Christian and 
the incipient Christian of the inadequacy of their respective positions, 
Kierkegaard develops here the Christian idea of love in the form of ex- 
positions of New Testament passages. In the first part, consisting of five 
discourses, he describes the formal characteristics of Christian love as con- 
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trasted with natural love, and in the second part, containing ten dis- 
courses which are based upon I Cor. 8: 1 and I Cor. 13, he points out 
what the works of such love are like. Anticipating Nygren’s distinction 
of “eros” and “agape,” he defines natural love as being self-centered, no 
matter how disguised that self-centeredness may be, whereas Christian 
love is always God-centered. Love of one’s neighbor is not a direct rela- 
tionship between two persons, but rather has God as its middle term. 

Kierkegaard insists especially upon the fact that Christian love is based 
upon a divine commandment. Such love is an act of obedience, not a 
spontaneous emotion. Furthermore, the commandment is given in a 
personal way. The “thou shalt” makes it impossible for the individual 
to deny his own obligation. The neighbor, to whom God directs our 
love, is the man we see. That is to say, any person may be the neighbor. 
The divine precept eliminates the “selfish partiality” found in all natural 
love and friendship. Kierkegaard does not teach that natural love and 
friendship are worthless. Rather he wants to remind the reader that 
God, being absolute, should be the absolute object of our love, and that 
all human beings must be loved in a relative way. Such kind of love re- 
quires complete self-negation. Being of a supernatural character it will 
necessarily bring the lover into conflict with the world. Love and suffer- 
ing are correlative terms. 

This work of Kierkegaard has all the great qualities of his method and 
his style: the searching psychological analysis, the subtle logical distinc- 
tions, the ingenuity of a dialectic that demonstrates that the divine is di- 
vine because it differs totally from all earthly evaluations by which man 
hopes to grasp the nature of the divine, the frequent repetitions made for 
the sake of emphasis, and a host of brilliant epigrammatic statements. 

In the flood of recent books that interpret the great Dane, his idea of 
Christian love has been given only a scanty treatment, notwithstanding 
its centrality in his concept of religion. The reviewer finds the first part 
of Works of Love most captivating, and the second bitterly disappointing. 
Kierkegaard’s exposition of the nature of Christian love as given in the 
first part belongs to the outstanding discussions of this subject. What a 
contrast between the second part of the treatise on the works of love, on 
the one hand, and the way the love of Christ is manifested and described 
in the New Testament, on the other! There the starting point is the 
neighbor’s need. Kierkegaard seems not to be interested in that need. 
Rather he dwells on the act of love as he produces it in himself, and one is 
tempted to say that for him it would make no difference if the object of 
love existed in the lover’s imagination only. It is rather characteristic 
that he presents the love for the dead as the supreme manifestation of 


Christian love. 
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The explanation of this misconception of love is to be found partly in 
his own life. When he wrote the Works of Love he had not yet experi- 
enced the divine remission of sins. By what he called love he hoped to 
find the solution of the problems created by his strained relationship to 
his father and his former fiancée. His love is a self-chosen way of playing 
providence in other people’s life. But his life story does not explain 
everything. His concept of religion, which despite his insistence upon 
existentiality constantly lapses back into reflection, was bound to fall in 
love with this romantic notion of love. In this instance I would agree 
with the otherwise superficial Schrempf who says that for the Kierkegaard 
of 1847 Christian love meant love of love rather than love of a concrete 
neighbor. If anything, it is this concept of love as a virtue, that is, as a 
subjective disposition rather than an actual relationship with other peo- 
ple, that brings Kierkegaard into closest proximity to Roman Catholicism. 
Otto A. PIPER 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


MAN AND SOCIETY IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, by Ernest F. Scott. 299 pp. 

New York, Scribners, 1946. $2.75. 

For some years I have wondered what fresh approach to the New Testa- 
ment the facile pen of Ernest Scott could find for his next book. He 
has perfected a technique of popular writing which is almost devoid of 
footnotes, treats contrasting positions under large generalities, and dis- 
seminates a constructive liberalism that is within the framework of his- 
toric Christianity. This volume does not deal with an individual topic, 
like the Spirit, the Kingdom of God, or the Church. It surveys once 
more the entire field of New Testament thought. This time the point of 
view is not that of influences upon the Gospel, or varieties of presentation, 
but the relationship of the individual to the group. 

Scott belongs to the school of interpreters which insists that Christian- 
ity was the first to introduce a genuine individualism. The Mysteries 
offered an esoteric rather than a personal religion. “It was Jesus who 
first discovered that every man is a person, with a value and destiny of his 
own” (p. 83). Christianity deals with individuals. Progress is essen- 
tially a Christian concept (p. 258), but it is primarily a condition of the 
individual man. God deals with men as separate persons. Since persons 
are separate souls, they are capable of no union but one of will; in other 
words, they must love one another. This leads to the social outreach of 
religion, but, for Scott, this pole seems to be decidedly subordinate. 

The author adheres to distinctly conservative conclusions on most so- 
cial questions. That helps to restrain him from ascribing to Jesus un- 
historical social programs. On the other hand, it does not permit him to 
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go very far in portraying the social responsibilities of the Church of today. 
We may well agree that the want of spiritual motive is the primary need 
without giving so meager a place to the need for social change. When 
the author criticizes the Sermon on the Mount because “‘it says nothing of 
the sublime duty of resisting all oppression” (p. 240) and berates our so- 
cial thinking for making too much of the idea of equality (p. 277), the 
voice is not that of a New Testament specialist, but that of a particular 
individual’s social sympathies. 

Many fine sentences are scattered through this most readable volume. 
If the generalizations are often sweeping, at least they are provocative. 
But the element in the book which troubled this reader most was an as- 
sumption in vocabulary. Over and over again a contrast is drawn be- 
tween “social” and “religious.” But can these be set in opposition for 
Christian thinking? Of course man’s relationship to God is uppermost, 
but when that depends so definitely, as in the teaching of Jesus, upon the 
relationship to our fellow men, is not the “religious” inevitably “social’’? 

Yet, this volume contains many wise words, and none wiser than those 
with which it closes. ‘““The New Testament reminds us that the one 
reality is the individual soul. God's purpose, in all his government of 
the world, has been the salvation of men, and our progress and culture 
will go for little unless each man, in his own person, attains to that life 
for which God has destined him. This is the final word of the New 
Testament on our manifold social problems. It does not profess to solve 
them for us, but it keeps us mindful of the one principle by which we 
must be guided. Men are the children of God, and in the effort towards 
a new society we must think first of the soul which is in every man” (p. 
295). 


Yale Divinity School 


CLARENCE T. CRAIG 


FOUNDATIONS FOR RECONSTRUCTION, by Elton Trueblood. 109 pp. New 

York, Harper & Brothers, 1946. $1.00. 

In the judgment of a great many persons one of the most significant 
books to appear in 1945 was Elton Trueblood’s The Predicament of Mod- 
ern Man. Small in size yet rich in substance it offered an uncommonly 
thoroughgoing diagnosis of our spiritual maladies, provided striking and 
valuable suggestions as to their cure, and put the author into the front 
rank of American writers dealing with social and religious themes. A 
book that ran quickly into eight editions must have left its publisher 
pleading for another in a similar vein. Dr. Trueblood was fortunately 
able and ready to respond and in Foundations for Reconstruction has 
written a volume comparable in size to The Predicament of Modern Man 
and in some respects a sequel to it. 
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The proposition urged is that world reconstruction is not primarily a 
problem for science or for politics but for ethics. The first task and the 
major task confronting our generation is the recovery of the sense of a 
moral order, and with it an appreciation and acceptance of ethical founda. 
tions as the only foundations on which a just and durable civilization can 
be built. For this a fresh evaluation of the Ten Commandments is indis- 
pensable inasmuch as they constitute ‘the most memorable and succinct 
extant formulation of the creed of the West” and are basic for Jews, Ro- 
man Catholics, and Protestants. Here is the ambitious task which Dr. 
Trueblood sets himself. ‘The Decalogue as providing not arbitrary regu- 
lations but the underlying principles for moral action is interpreted and 
expounded in the light of our day and situation, and in the course of the 
exposition its extraordinary relevance and pertinence are demonstrated 
again and again. All the classic prohibitions are translated into positive 
commands, as, for example, when the chapter dealing with the Seventh 
Commandment has for its theme ““The Achievement of Fidelity” and that 
dealing with the Tenth Commandment is entitled ““The Counterpoise of 
Greed.” 

To summarize in such brief fashion the contents of this book is to con- 
vey no impression of its impact on the mind and spirit of the reader. It 
is brilliantly written. It carries conviction on every page. It is always 
close to life and to the finest elements in the Christian philosophy of life. 
Intended as a manual, one hopes that it may be read and discussed by 
study groups in all the denominations and beyond the denominations. 
“Good wine needs no bush,” and this book, because of its intrinsic merit, 
needs no special advocacy. One thing is certain. Like its predecessor, 
it will find its way into countless ministers’ libraries and set the pattern of 
many a sermon. 

R. J. McCracken 
The Riverside Church, New York, New York 


Tue IDEA OF CHRIST IN THE GOSPELS OR Gop IN MAN: A CRITICAL Essay, 
by George Santayana. 266 pp. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1946. $2.75. 

Santayana is deeply sympathetic with the idea of Christ in the Gospels 
and with the Catholic tradition. He has always had an imaginative en 
rapport with religious mythic expression and in this book he uses sympa- 
thetic imagination to understand the meaning of the Gospels for human 
existence. He interprets the Gospel material from within the Catholic 
tradition, particularly from a Thomist position, but uses both historical 
and philosophical criticism to correct distortional tendencies in Catholic 
supernaturalism. 
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His historical criticism is that of an amateur but his theological posi- 
tion and his religious insight achieve interpretations which are often truer 
and profounder than those of many Liberal theologians more adept in 
critical methods. 

The first half of the book deals topically with inspiration, the character 
of the four Gospels, the Messiah, the Son of God, the Son of Man, the mir- 
acles, the parables, the prophecies and precepts, the prayers, the Passion, 
and the Resurrection. There is a bold and free orthodoxy here that 
often leaves the reader spiritually breathless. 

The second half of the book deals with the theological assumptions of 
the Bible, monarchial theism, the concept of creation, the Fatherhood of 
God, moralism, God’s love of man and man’s love of God, the animal 
psyche and the supernatural soul, and self-transcendence. 

This section of the book attempts a philosophical statement of Catholic 
theology which is both apologetic and corrective. Santayana sees each 
level of vitality naturally transcending itself but without necessity or obli- 
gation so to do. The human psyche naturally transcends itself with im- 
ages, essences, which have necessary logical relations. Expectation, mem- 
ory, and dialogue (conversations with the intellect’s past and future and 
with “an entire imagined society of gods and men’’) have another manner 
of human self-transcendence. Human knowledge transcends itself and 
must have an object beyond itself else it would be an illusion. Christian 
realistic idealism, therefore, is true. ‘It appears, then, that life, no less 
than matter, knowledge no less than will, is perpetually leaping the chasm 
from now to then, from here to there, from me to thee, from the given to 
the assumed, and from all times into eternity” (p. 243). The idea of 
Christ in the Gospels is the ideal of God in man to be imitated in order to 
achieve the highest self-transcendence in the hierarchy of human inspira- 
tions of which all are inherently good. This imitation of Christ requires 
“the sacrifice of almost everything that a man ordinarily cares for, includ- 
ing his animal will and his animal self” (p. 250). 

All of this is only Santayana’s version of Aristotle and Thomas. It is 
the hierarchy of being and the ladder of the soul’s ascent to the beatific 
vision of God. Like its prototypes it is mystical (in Aristotle, merely con- 
templative) and esoteric. The attention of the many—because of distrac- 
tion “by the irrelevant abundance of blind excitements and the feebleness 
of its own light”—will never achieve the imitation of Christ. Sin to the 
Catholic is always distraction (sensuality) even when allegiance to the Bi- 
ble forces the use of Biblical concepts such as rebellion, defiance, disobe- 
dience, self-deification. To read Santayana’s book alone would be to get 
the idea that Christ was self-crucified in a monastery by successfully tran- 
scending the variety of prolific natural goods into the one highest good, 
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mystical incorporation into Deity. “Nature” and “‘supernature” over. 
come the category of “history.” Biblical eschatology is resolved into the 
beatific vision of the individual saint and the acknowledgment that all 
supernatural ideals are meaningful only in relation to natural demands. 
Concerning the latter idea, Santayana writes, ‘‘the ideal is really some. 
thing supernatural and divinely authoritative over the natural; but only 
because the natural, when it has life and thought, posits that ideal as its 
intimate need and perfection” (p. 233). The supernatural’s necessary 
relation to nature is the real meaning of the Biblical idea of the final re. 
demption of physical nature and history. 

Santayana, then, gives us a version of Thomism in which the naturali- 
zation of the supernatural is explicit and confessed. Religion comes 
from within not from without, inspiration comes from the depths of the 
heart (p. 236). The ideas of the supernatural soul and of Christ confront 
us with a possible life of spirit in terms of “a dramatic myth, where the 
changed affections of the enlightened spirit are represented as a life lived 
or to be lived in other worlds. The illusion that may attach to this is in- 
nocent and the truth conveyed is important, yet that element of illusion 
would cease to be innocent if, instead of uttering the spontaneous aspira- 
tion of certain souls, it became a ground for denying positive truths or 
prohibiting other aspirations” (p. 248). 

This book seems to be another chapter “born out of due season” in Ro- 
man Catholic Modernism. Probably both Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism will reject it for almost opposite reasons, Catholicism because it will 
regard the philosophy as bad and Protestantism because it does not be- 
lieve that philosophy can comprehend Christianity. 

A. T. MOLLEGEN 
Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary in Virginia 


JUSTICE AND THE SociAL Orper, by Emil Brunner. Translated by Mary 
Hottinger. 304 pp. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1945. $3.00. 
In this book Professor Brunner undertakes to develop extensively and 

in detail the theory of social ethics which he first set forth in the Divine 

Imperative. A Christian ethics for the social order cannot be based on 

the commandment of love nor on the divine, heavenly righteousness 

which includes forgiveness, for these are significant to persons in their 
personal relations while what men need for the regulation of their insti- 
tutions and secular societies is something else—an impersonal rule of 
order which will enable them to give to each individual what is due to 
him. The need for a fresh answer to the question about such secular 
justice is particularly urgent in our time, Professor Brunner believes, 
since positivism in philosophy and relativism in jurisprudence have de- 
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stroyed the traditional Western theory of justice while totalitarianism has 
rejected its practice. In opposition to such sophistry jurists, moralists, 
and theologians need to restate and reaffirm the idea of a justice that is 
based not on human wishes or power but on the demand of the nature of 
things, on divine law and supernatural order. Christian faith with its 
doctrine of the creator and the creation furnishes the basis for such an ob- 
jective and imperative theory of social justice. It understands that God 
not only creates man in his own image, so making all men equal, but also 
endows them with specific modes of being—as male and female, child and 
adult—and designs them to function in special organizations of life such 
as those of family and state. To give every man his due, as justice de- 
mands, means then to give him what is his due in the order and the orders 
of creation. 

On this foundation Professor Brunner undertakes to develop his theory 
of civil or social justice as a fusion of equality and inequality in human re- 
lations, as a combination of the rights of the individual with those of the 
community, as a union of personal freedom and responsibility. ‘The sec- 
ond part of the book, entitled “Practice,” is concerned with questions of 
social justice in the particular areas of political, family, economic, and so- 
cial institutions, while the final chapter deals with the problems of inter- 
national order. In detail, Professor Brunner maintains that the order of 
creation not only requires monogamous, lifelong marriage but also the 
patriarchal organization of the family, not only the state but the federally 
organized state, not only private property but also just interest as well as 
just wages. A true social order is for him a sort of hierarchy in which a 
father is responsible for but not to his children, a leader of industry is 
responsible for but not to his workers, and, it seems, a statesman is re- 
sponsible for but not to the people he governs. As in his former work so 
here also he defends the idea of retributive, though not of vindictive, pun- 
ishment. In international relations he pins his hopes solely on the 
growth of loyalty to law and justice, after showing the weaknesses in all 
attempts to regulate these relations by means of power. 

The book contains many illuminating and stimulating passages which 
will be found helpful not only by students of social ethics but also by all 
earnest seekers after answers to the perennial moral question, “What shall 
we do?” This reviewer, however, found it disappointing upon the whole 
and that for two reasons. First, like every other treatise on natural law 
which goes beyond a statement of the great principles of justice, it at- 
taches rational and religious sanction to ideas that are highly relative and 
questionable. Secondly, it so abstracts justice from mercy and love that 
the relation of this theory to the fundamental Christian imperatives and 
to the experience of grace is made so tenuous as to be really merely verbal. 
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What is meant by the first objection has been indicated in the second par. 
agraph of this review. The second objection is more serious. Professor 
Brunner affirms that there is a secret affinity between love and justice, be. 
tween creation and redemption, but in the broad outline of his argument 
and in detail he ignores that relation entirely. He founds the family on 
an abstract order instead of on the practice of grace and forgiveness; he 
re-establishes in the economic order that rule of merit and reward which 
is not only shown to be questionable whenever one tries to determine 
what any individual actually merits but which, as the Gospel has declared 
and shown, is not the order of the Creator who is also the Redeemer. 
The whole abstraction of an order of creation from an order of grace, of 
an order for institutions from personal relations is a pernicious thing for 
Christian ethics. How the Christian faith in a God who is Redeemer and 
Creator, and how the Christian understanding that the world, not only 
the soul, is subject to redemption, are to be made effective in the decisions 
of political men, are problems which concern every Christian. But 
surely an answer to these questions which leaves out of account the de- 
cisive Christian convictions about grace, forgiveness, love is hardly to be 
regarded as a theological answer, still less as a doctrine of justice based on 
Protestant principles. 
H. RIcHARD NIEBUHR 

Yale Divinity School 


AMERIKANISCHES CHRISTENTUM-HEuTE, by Adolf Keller. 479 pp. Zol- 

likon-Ziirich, Evangelischer Verlag A.-G., 1943. 

This latest of nearly a score of books by Dr. Adolf Keller is an attempt 
to interpret American Christianity to Europeans. The author has re- 
ceived honorary degrees from some of our outstanding institutions, lec- 
tured and preached in every part of the country, and has written several 
books in English directed toward the American mind and scene. He is 
generally regarded as the best-informed European on American Christian- 
ity. He is well-qualified to make the venture in ecumenical understand- 
ing because of his close contacts with all Churches, and because of his 
acceptance by the Churches as a competent observer who combines the 
qualities of an understanding journalist and a competent theologian. 
Dr. Keller is lecturer in the universities of Geneva and Zurich. 

When the war broke out, Dr. Keller felt that America was drawing 
closer to Europe and that the two continents must understand each other. 
America cannot remain unconcerned about Europe; and because Europe 
is now brought into immediate contact with America, it is important that 
the old country understand the new. 

The contents of the book proceed from an empirical description of the 
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various aspects and historical sources of American Christianity to a mov- 
ing interpretation of present-day European Christianity and its relation 
to American Christianity. The last chapter is a passionate appeal to 
Americans as well as to Europeans to understand each other, especially in 
the face of Europe’s tragic situation and America’s aggressive activism 
which may not adequately appreciate the awful condition of Europe 
today. 

Dr. Keller speaks of the “ecumenical marvel,” namely, the Church. 
In his travels, he found great similarities among all Christian Churches. 
However, one thing arrested him as he came to America, namely, the 
change in religious climate which he experienced. Here the Church is 
not “under the Cross” as it is in Europe; here it is strong, rich, powerful, 
spirited, lacking in the emphases upon mystery and tragedy and the hid- 
den realities of faith. 

Dr. Keller deals quite adequately with many aspects of American Chris- 
tianity. There is a brief characterization of our most important types of 
Christianity. He traces the historic backgrounds of our Christian faith, 
and treats aspects of its growth in the colonial period, on the frontier, in 
the slavery struggle, and in its missionary, evangelistic, and educational 
activities. He also describes types of preaching, worship, and piety. 
The relations of the Church to the state, the community, the present eco- 
nomic upheaval and Zeitgeist are interestingly treated. Dr. Keller is at 
his best in his description of the theological characteristics of American 
Christianity. There are chapters on evangelism, youth work, missions, 
social problems, and the relation of American Christianity to the ecu- 
menical movement. He describes the relation of Protestantism to Ca- 
tholicism, and of the Churches to the war. The sects and cults are re- 
ferred to as “‘a religious no man’s land.” The last two chapters bring 
the discussion to a close by seeking to interpret the relation of Christian 
America to Christian Europe and the place of America in the reconstruc- 
tion of the world. 

There are a few minor flaws in the book: Fosdick’s name is given as 
Henry, Babson is Bapson, and the second names of Drs. Coffin, VanDusen, 
and Morrison are used instead of the first. However, these are slight as 
compared with the solid merits of the book. Besides, Dr. Keller is not 
attempting a finished theological treatise, but a blend of journalistic im- 
pressions, theological interpretation, and ecumenical appeal. 

One wonders whether the usual portrayal of American Christianity as 
manifold, dynamic, fluid, and proud of its freechurchmanship may not 
continue to give Europeans a false impression, especially since profound 
changes are taking place in American theological mentality. Europeans 
should learn that the majority of Protestants here adhere to perhaps ten 
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of the major denominations. They ought also to know that the majority 
of people in our parishes are conservative. There is at the heart of 
American Christianity a strong center which is now asserting itself. A 
much more serious attitude pervades our minds since this book was writ- 
ten. It is our hope that Europeans may overcome their disdainful atti- 
tude toward American Christianity which has obtained for so long. It 
may be that there is more depth, and unity, and sound piety in American 
Christianity than many suppose. 

On the other hand, Dr. Keller is right in his appeal for an understand- 
ing between American and European Christianity on a deeper level. It 
is not for America to impose its Christianity upon Europe, or for Europe 
to regard American Christianity as pragmatic and utopian—but rather for 
both in this “kairos” to follow the compulsion of the Spirit into a new 
Church. A higher ecumenism alone can create this new unity. 

E. G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 


Princeton Theological Seminary 


Basic WRITINGS OF SAINT THOMAS AQUINAS, edited by Anton C. Pegis. 
2 vols. New York, Random House, 1945. $7.50. 
The present renewal of interest in medieval studies demands that the 
essential writings of Aquinas be made available in English translation, 


since too many of our American students are unable to read the Latin 
text fluently enough. Thus far, the Summa Theologiae and the Summa 
contra Gentiles could be read in the edition of the English Dominicans, 
whose translation is substantially correct. In revising it, Pegis aimed at 
preserving better “the uniformity of St. Thomas’ technical terminology.” 
From this point of view the result is gratifying. Footnotes and indices 
give the references to identified authors quoted by Aquinas. Pegis gen- 
erally follows the excellent collation made by Scholars of the Institute 
of Medieval Studies in Ottawa, Canada, and published in their Latin 
edition of the Summa Theologiae. 

Unfortunately, Pegis’ selection leaves the reviewer utterly perplexed. 
The Prima Pars of the Summa Theologiae is given in full. This includes 
numerous articles concerning the Angels, their “speech,” hierarchies, and 
orders, as well as the action of the “heavenly bodies” on our world, on 
men, and demons. Are all these to be considered as “basic”? Besides, 
Contra Gentiles, III, ch. 64-113, duplicates to little purpose the treatises 
of the Prima Pars on God’s providence and his government of the world. 

The Prima Secundae is represented by QQ. 6-21, on human acts, and 
QQ. 49-114, on habits, virtues, and vices, and on Law and Grace. The 
treatise on beatitude, QQ. 1-5, is omitted. Truly, Contra Gentiles, III, 
ch. 1-63, is suitable as a substitute for it, although the scope and method 
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of the two Summae are entirely different. The omission of Prima Se- 
cundae, QQ. 22-48, on passions, is unjustifiable. Q. 68, on the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost, calls for the detailed exposition on single gifts in the 
Secunda Secundae as an indispensable complement; this, however, is 
omitted. 

Only the first seven questions of the Secunda Secundae, on faith, are 
reproduced here. How is this to be reconciled with Aquinas’ view that 
faith constitutes only one element in the trilogy of supernatural virtues, 
faith, hope, and charity, which are the leading principles of the ethical 
and religious life of a Christian? 

The Tertia Pars of the Summa Theologiae, on Christ in the flesh and 
in the Church, is not at all represented. Such an omission, from a theo- 
logical standpoint, is ominous. 

Might it be that Pegis is primarily interested in Aquinas as a philoso- 
pher, or concerned with the medieval solutions of the problem of faith 
and reason? But this problem is far from absorbing the entire activity 
of Aquinas, who remains primarily a theologian. We shall not conceal 
that Pegis’ title is entirely misleading. Here are not the basic writings, 
but only some among the basic writings of St. Thomas, together with 
writings that are not basic. 

GrorceEs A. BARROoIs 


Princeton Theological Seminary 


THE PusLic Worsuip oF Gop; A Source Book, by Henry Sloane Coffin. 

208 pp. Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1946. $2.00. 

Here is a book on worship that is timely and practical. It will be im- 
mediately popular. Page after page reveal the literary artistry, the theo- 
logical scholarship, and the refined wisdom of a great teacher and leader 
in the Church. At the same time the book betrays a weakness: the au- 
thor does not always appear “at home” with his subject but rather as one 
who approaches it from without, approaches it uncertainly. He ap- 
proaches it from different, even conflicting angles. The result is a con- 
fused, blurred picture, and the way of Christian worship remains foggy. 

There are ten chapters. On the credit side must be placed: “The 
Composition of Public Prayers,” ““The Offering of Praise,” ‘Worship 
Through the Word,” and “Public Worship and Church Union.” The 
author is at his best in the chapter on the Word. Also worthy of spe- 
cial mention is the chapter, “Worship Through the Sacraments.” Here 
Dr. Coffin is true both to the Catholic and to the Reformed faith. For 
him the sacraments are central and are a means of grace. He does not 
hesitate to give the lie to all the loose talk about “empty symbols.” The 
chapters on “Ritual” and “Ceremonial” are exceptionally good. 
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It is the first part of the book that is most at fault. The chapter, 
“What Is Christian Worship?” never gets around to an answer. It con- 
tains almost nothing about the essential ground and content of Christian 
worship—the Baby in the manger (Incarnation); the Man on the cross 
(Atonement). The life, death, and resurrection of Christ are not brought 
into organic relation to the worshipper; the distinctive Christian liturgy, 
whereby the grace of God, through Word and Sacrament, becomes avail- 
able for the faithful, is not clearly set forth. At this vital point Dr. Cof- 
fin’s sound theological position fails to carry through to an equally sound 
liturgical expression. Instead of bringing into sharp focus the narrow 
way of Christian worship the author permits himself the spacious pano- 
rama of a naturalistic garden where the flowers of ‘‘appreciation,” “offer- 
ing,” “communion” unfold and fill the air with their delicate sweetness. 
The chapter fails to define Christian worship, and except for incidental 
references it applies as well to worship in the Synagogue and the Mosque 
as to worship in the Church. 

A second and fundamental weakness of the book is its inadequate defi- 
nition of the Christian “offering.” The offering in Christian worship, 
that is, in the Eucharist, is defined (p. 35) as an offering “of prayer and 
praise, of penitence and consecration,” on the part of the worshipper. It 
fails to note that the offering in the Eucharist is first of all an offering on 
God's part in which he gives his only begotten Son. This objective, sav- 
ing act of God in history and eternity (the ground of all Christian wor- 
ship) is minimized, and instead public worship is pivoted upon the sub- 
jective feelings and niggardly responses of those who worship. Again the 
historic liturgy as the way of worship is obscured and in its place we are 
offered a confusion of ways, methods, forms. Surely the book places too 
much value upon the freedom of the individual minister to create and 
impose his own way of worship. One looks in vain for words adequately 
commending the use of common service books such as The Book of Com- 
mon Worship. In The Book of Common Worship Presbyterians have a 
norm that is safer and superior to individual ingenuity. 

The chapter on “Children and Public Worship,”” which somehow 
slipped into the book, could have been omitted—interesting and helpful 
though it is. ' 


The Calvin quotation (p. 142) is from The Institutes IV: xvii: 10, 
and not as indicated. Incidentally the Latin edition has nothing on 
the subject of ‘“‘sitting’” but refers “to all who recline at this spiritual 
banquet.” 

It is to be regretted that the eight lines on the minister’s vestments are 
a jumble of half truths and whole errors. The ‘“Genevan gown and 
bands” are not and never were the “uniform of the teacher.” They were 
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a part of the outdoor habit of the Roman Catholic priest at the time of 
the Reformation and, historically considered, are as “priestly’’ as the 
chasuble. The question is not that of classroom or sanctuary. If the 
question be raised, it is: do we minister indoors or outdoors? (See Max- 
well’s John Knox’s Genevan Service Book, p. 210.) 

But we have centered our attention too much upon the defects. The 
book is well worth reading for its theological soundness and for its many 
practical insights which will improve the technics of our public worship. 
Allin all The Public Worship of God is a good book, and the author who 
has distinguished himself in many fields of Christian scholarship and 
service has the added satisfaction of making an enduring contribution 
to liturgical recovery throughout the Church, especially the Reformed 


branch. 
Scotr FRANCIS BRENNER 


Saint Paul’s Memorial Reformed Church 
Reading, Pennsylvania 
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a part of the outdoor habit of the Roman Catholic priest at the time of 
the Reformation and, historically considered, are as “priestly” as the 
chasuble. The question is not that of classroom or sanctuary. If the 
question be raised, it is: do we minister indoors or outdoors? (See Max- 
well’s John Knox’s Genevan Service Book, p. 210.) 

But we have centered our attention too much upon the defects. The 
book is well worth reading for its theological soundness and for its many 
practical insights which will improve the technics of our public worship. 
Allin all The Public Worship of God is a good book, and the author who 
has distinguished himself in many fields of Christian scholarship and 
service has the added satisfaction of making an enduring contribution 
to liturgical recovery throughout the Church, especially the Reformed 


branch. 
Scotr FRANCIS BRENNER 


Saint Paul’s Memorial Reformed Church 
Reading, Pennsylvania 
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